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The Stafford-House Address 


PVE QUIT’ SMOKING IT. 
So said Davin Hotmes, and so meant 
he, we firmly believe. ‘‘ But who is David 
Holmes?” asks an inquisitive reader. He 
was a ‘*chattel-personal ;” a thing: to be 
put up, and bought, and sold at public auc- 
tion, or by private contract; ‘‘ with horses, 
mules, and other cattle,’”’? as runs an adver- 
tisement in a Virginian journal now before us, 
announcing “negroes and other cattle for 
sale,”’ and which bears the signature of a man- 
dealing firm, ‘‘ J. B. Sproull and Company.” 
David Holmes, however, is now a man, in the 
fullest acceptation of the term: he is free. 
He came to our office on the 27th of Octo- 
ber, last year. Some compassionate soul had 
noticed him as he lay shivering in a door- 
way, coiled up out of the cold and wet, and 
slipping a shilling into his hand, directed him 
to the house in Broad-street, where he would 
find friends, he said. Some pecuniary aid 
was afforded him to provide him with a tem- 
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| On the 3rd of December David came again. 
We then saw him for the first time: a fine- 
grown, muscular young man, standing about 
five feet seven or eight, with a mild, open 
countenance, and teeth that many a fine lady 
might envy. His face wore a very, very sad 
expression. It bore the stamp of unhappi- 
ness. His whole demeanour indicated a sub- 
dued and depressed spirit. He held his head 
down, and his voice scarcely rose above a 
whisper. Our impression was that he felt 
| half afraid of us. When we took his hand, 
and led him toa seat, two large tears tilled 
‘his brilliant eyes, as he sobbed, rather than 
isaid, “Thank you, Sir.” But presently 
David seemed more at his ease, and at our 
request, gave us the brief story of his life. 
We place it before our readers, condensed from 
the notes we took at the time, and in pretty 
nearly his own language. 








' **T can’t exactly say where I was born, but 
\I 


think it was in Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 


porary retreat, until he could procure em- That’s where I was, at: least when I began to re- 
ployment. ‘He didn’t care what he did, so| member. I guess I’m about 26, or 27, or 28. 
that he could earn a living: all he wanted | I believe that’s about my age, reckoning from the 
was to work, If he could get out to Jamaica, | time I saw my mother. I was quite a little fellow 


he thought he should do well. At least he 
had been told so, and he would try to get a 
passage, by offering to work it out. A com- 
panion who had travelled with him from the 
South, and come over from North America 
in the same ship, intended going there if he 
could, and he should like to go with him. 
But they hadn’t had any luck yet. Dan 
(his comrade) was promised a stroke of work 
in a day or two and was gone to see after it.” 


‘then, something like knee high, She kad come 
| to see me from agood long way. I never saw her 
but that once, that I can recollect. They told 
me she was my mother, and she took me in her 
lap, and kissed me, and cried a good deal. I 
| don’t think I ever saw my father; but I know he 
| was a slave, as well as my mother. Holmes was 
,the name she went by, but I can’t say whether 
that was her real name. I don’t think it was, 
because slaves never have any name. I’m called 
David, now; I used to be called Tom, some- 
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times; but I’m not; I’m Jack. It did’nt much 
matter what name I was called by. If master 
was looking at any one of us, and called us, 
Tom, or Jack, or anything else, whoever he 
looked at was forced to answer. I was never 
flogged. I can’t recollect ever being on any 
but one estate. Master’s name was Sowers; 
we used to call him ‘old Boss.’ The estate was 
about 400 acres. We grew tobacco chiefly, and 
a little cotton. Old master didn’t treat us badly. 
He was achurch-man, and would’nt allow us slaves 
to be whipped. They used to flog on the next 
estate. I’¥e often heard ’em shrieking awful at 
nights, and it used to frighten us. When old 
Sowers died he left a will ’mancipating all his 
slaves, but young master broke the will, and so 
we didn’t get our liberty. His sister, our young 
missus told us about it. She said there was 
something about money in it. She didn’t want us 
to be kept on. She was like her father. Our 
young master used us very bad. Any one that 
didn’t come when we was called Tom, or Jack, 
got cow-hided. It didn’t matter if it wasn't his 
name, so long as master said he was looking at 
him when he called out. He threatened to flog 
me, ever so many times, but he never did. He 
said I looked as though I should like to run off, 
but I’d better not, or he’d set the hounds after 
me. One day another planter came, and master 
and he had a talk about me. I over-heard them. 
Master’s friend said I looked likely to run off, 
and the best thing he could do with Jack—that 
was me—would be to send him down the river: 
that’s down South. I got a fright then, and when 
I got home I told the old woman and the old man 
about it. I used to call them mother and father. | 
They were very good to me, and nursed me when | 
I was sick and couldn’t work. We had a good) 
deal of talk, and I said I thought I should run. 
But I didn’t quite make up my mind. Three or) 
four days after, young missus came in. It was | 
late in the evening, after we had done work rane 
got home. She told me I was sold, and I was! 
going to be took away, so I’d better make off, or | 
else I should be sent down South. When she was | 
gone, the old woman began to get me ready for a! 
start. She gave me a big corn-loaf she had just) 
got baked, and a little ram and tobacco, and when | 
all was quite still she and the old man set me out- | 
side, and told me to run for it. We cried a good | 
deal, but we couldn’t stop long about it. 1 got | 
clear off the plantation and made for the woods. | 
I wanted to go towards Canada. I didn’t know | 
much about the way, but I went by the North | 
Star. Heard about that from an old man, a| 
slave, who had gone off a good many times; but | 





he never had the luck to get right away. He| 


used to point out the North Star to me, and tell 
me that if any man followed that, it would bring 
him into the north country, where the people 
were free; and that if a slave could get there he 
would be free. I walked and ran all night, and 
in the morning I got to the woods.”’ 


Here David Holmes informed us what he 
did to his feet and body to throw the dogs off 
his scent, if they should be sent out after him. 
The old negro just alluded to had imparted 
the seeret to him, and had found it perfectly 


| tree and had a sleep. 





successful. In his case, however, though he 
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baffled the dogs, he did not succeed in ulti- 
timately evading the men-hunters. We asked 
David if the secret was known generally. He 
said he did not think it was. Did the planters 
know of it? No, he didn’t really believe 
they did. He shouldn’t like them to know, 
or they would prevent the slaves from getting 
Well, never mind what: this must 
remain an editorial secret. We will not be- 
tray it, for the benefit of the planters; but it 
is at the service of friends. 
David went on. 


‘*T walked on and ran, all day. I wanted to 
get a good start; so I wouldn’t stop to rest. I 
guided myself in the day by guess, and went on 
till a good piece after dark. Then I got up a 
Can’t say how long I 
slept, but I was so stiff when I woke, I could 
scarce get down. The soreness went off after 
awhile, and I got along well. I went on this way, 
for thirteen days. My bread lasted nine days, 
and when that was gone I went two days with a 
drink of water. Then I got near a potatoe-patch, 
and I went in and took a lot. I ate some raw, 
and stowed away as many moreas I could, They 
would have lasted me three or four days; perhaps 
five ; but on the thirteenth day I came in sight of 
a town. I didn’t much like to go in, in the day- 
time, so I hid about. At last I made up my 
mind to go in. There was a good many people, 
and they looked very hard at me. I went on till 
I came to a river and a bridge. As I was staring 
about, I saw a coloured man down by the water- 
side, so I went up to him and asked him the 
name of the place. I can’t remember it nohow, 
now. He asked me where I wanted to go, so I 
told him I was making for the North. He asked 
me if I would let him ferry me over the river, 
then I needn’t go through the town. So I got 
into his boat, and we went off. When he saw me 
eating the ’taturs, he began to cry, and told me to 
chuck ’em over-board. I hit ’em all into the 
water, as he bid me do, and then he gave me a lot 
of biscuit. I hadn’t touched the rum, so I gave it 
to him, but he sent that afterthe ’taturs. I felt a 
mind to ask him why; only as I gave it him, I 
thought he had a right to throw it away if he 
didn’t want it. I was just going to tell him where 
I came from, when he shut me up. He said he 
didn’t want to know anything about me. If I 
was going North and hadn’t got any friends, he 
would tell me where to go. When we got over 
the river, he showed me a broad road, and told 
me to keep straight down that road, about six 
miles, till I came to a large white house on the 
left. He said he hoped I should get to my 
friends, and then he shook hands with me, and 
went away quite quick. I followed the road, and 
found the white house. It hada green gate and 
there was a white gentleman in the garden. I 
stood at the gate, looking over. I didn’t much 
like going in. Presently the gentleman asked me 
if I wouldn’t come in. I said I’d havea drink of 
water. He said 1’d better come in, so I went. 
He took me into a little parlour, where there were 
three ladies.”’ 


We will here observe, that although we 
present David Holmes’ statement, ina narra- 
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tive form, we elicited the facts by a series of 
questions. Being desirous of learning a few 
particulars concerning the first white bene- 
factors he had met with, we put the following 
queries : 


‘* Were these persons, Friends, David ?” 

‘*QOh yes, Sir! Rale good friends.’’ 

‘*T mean were they Quakers ? ’’ 

**Can’t say, I’m sure. I think they called 
themselves Abolitionists.’’ 

‘*They might be both, David. Did they speak 
as other people do? ’’ 

‘*No, Sir: not quite. 
thee to me.’’ 

‘** That’s all I wanted to know, David.’ 


You will not smile in derision, kind reader, 
at David Holmes’ simplicity. But let us not 
digress further. 


‘1 staid in that house all day,’’ David went 
on to say. ‘‘ They asked me if I was escaping. I 
told them I was, and was going on to tell ’em 
more, but they said they did’nt want to know any 
more. As soon as it was dusk, they put me into 
a waggon, and we travelled all night till a little 
before day-break, when we got to another house. 
The people here were not Quakers. I staid here 
all day till after dark, then went away again 
in a two-horse waggon, and got to another house 
before day. I had to stop here five days. There 
had been a grand fuss about some slaves that had 
got away on this track, so I was obliged to keep 
close. On the fifth night I started once more, on 
horseback. A man went with me on another 
horse, and he got me on safe to another house as 
day broke. I remained here two days. They 
said the dogs were out. The second night they 
set me off again in a waggon, and we went on 
through a town, till we got to another house, on a 
farm, kept by some more Abolitionists. I rested 
here till next night. Before I started, the gentleman 
gave me the coat and the pantaloons I’ve got on. 
He told me I might travel now in the day-time, 
but I was to walk on a good piece whilst it was 
dark. About the middle of the next day, I came 
up with a black man, and we went on together. 


They said thou and 
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find out. We were on this second steam-boat all 
that night and the next day till late in the even- 
ing, when we came to another big town, where 
we slept. We hid away again here, because they 
told us we could be taken. Next night, after 
dark, we went on board another steamer, and 
that took us to a place they called Quebec. We 
| got one night’s rest here, and the next morning 
| one of the crew of the steam-boat put us on board 
a sailing-vessel that was clearing out for Cardiff 
in Wales ; somewhere in England. When we got 
to Cardiff, the captain gave us four dollars each, 
and told us we ought to get on to Bristol, where 
we should find a ship perhaps. We paid six- 
pence each for a lift from Cardiff to Bristol, on 
board a steamer, but we couldn’t do any good in 
Bristol. Everybody said we ought to go to Lon- 
don. We walked from Bristol to a place they 
call Bath, and then we got a rail-way ticket. We 
got to London on a Saturday night, and we were 
directed to go to Poplar or Limehouse, where all 
the Docks are. We got a lodging for three-pence 
each, and on Monday went to look out for a 
ship. After a while, my mate Dan got a job of 
work, and he helped me to a little victuals and 
money for tobacco. Then he got a chance to go 
out to Australia, as cook aboard a vessel. I was 
very sorry when he went away; it left me quite 
lonely like, and he was a good friend to me. I 
tried to get out with him, as his mate, but they 
didn’t want any more hands. Somebudy told me 
to go to the Sailors’ Home, and there they kept 
me a few days, but as I’m not a sailor they 
couldn't let me bide any longer, so they sent me 
'to the Workhouse. I stopped there ever since, 
till the other day when they turned me out. 
They said they couldn’t keep meany longer. I’ve 





| been sleeping on door-steps, the last night or 


two. I slept in a lodging in Whitechapel last 
night; the gentleman who sent me here, gave 
me a shilling, and I got a bit of supper and a 
bed, and a little tobacco.’’ 


Thus far David Holmes spoke for himself. 
We found he could spell a little. He had 
learnt to do so on his passage over from 





| Quebec. 


Feeling deeply interested in his 





He was running it too, and he came up from | case, we made the best arrangements in our 
somewhere lower down than I had. At the end power to place him beyond immediate want, 
of three days we cume to a large town, where | and for providing an asylum for him till he 


there were a good many big ships with large should procure employment, which we put 


wheels and smoke-funnels. I didn’t know what pear 8 way of secking. : 


they were. I didn’t ever see any of them before. | : PERS. . 
I ae what they are now, but I couldn’t help | , be apt pn a eg bse ba POE 
saying, ‘oh my!’ when I first saw them. We | rd day of December last, was as follows :— 
fell in with a coloured man, who told us we had! ‘And so you smoke tobacco, David.’’ 
best soon to clear out; ever so many runaways, ‘‘ Yes, Sir. I’vesmoke it ever since I was that 
had been taken from there of late, and sent back. | high:’’ indicating by a sign, the height of a 
He said the town was in the State of New York. | little boy of eight or ten years old. 
I think he called it Buffalo. He asked us tocome| ‘‘ Did it ever occur to you, David, where and 
away home with him, and we hid in his house. I how that tobacco is grown?”’ 
don’t know how many days we staid; it was! ‘* Well, we raised a lot in Virginia.’ 
above a week: but we staid till he got a chance, ‘‘ Yes: where you were a slave, and where you 
to send us on board a steamer, and we went down | have left many of your brethren in slavery.’”’ 
the river. We were on board all that day, the, ‘* Yes, Sir.’”’ 
night, and a good part of the second day. We! ‘* What do you think becomes of all the tobacco, 
stopped at a town, and went on board another and cotton, and sugar, and rice, that is grown by 
steamer in the evening. The man we stopped | slaves, David?”’ 
with at Buffalo gave us a few dollars apiece. He! ‘I guess it’s a good deal of it sold: most all 
wouldn’t tell us his name, aud we couldn’t get to| I should say.”’ 
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“Well don’t you see how the buyers, the | 
eonsumers of slave-produce, help to keep up sla- | 
very? It is because the slave-owners find a 
market for the products of their slaves’ labour 
that they keep them in slavery. You smoke 
tobacco. That tobacco bas been grown by a) 
slave: perhaps by some one you know. But if 
there were no one to buy it when it was grown, 
what use would there be in growing it ?’’ 

**T see that, Sir. I never thought of that be- | 
fore.’’ 

‘Well, David, now you have it before you, 
turn it over in your mind, and next time you | 
come, let me hear what you think about it.”’ 


And so David went away, very much per- | 
plexed, but evidently pondering. In about | 
twelve days, he came again. Hie had pro- 
cured a situation as fire-man on board a 
West-India steamer, at fifty-shillings a month | 
wages. He came to thank us, and to tell us 
how he meant to do his best to keep his 
place: how he intended to learn to read and | 
write: how he should try to get a better 
place, and to save money, and be “like a 
white man.” 


‘* And how about the tobacco, David?’’ said 
we. 

‘‘It’s very hard, Sir,’’ he said; ‘I can’t 
a’most do at all. I’ve been used to it so long.”’ 

‘* Yes, David. I’m sure what you say is true. 
But I’m asking what you think about—you know 
—smoking tobacco that is grown by slaves.’’ 

‘¢ Well, Sir, I do think it’s right down wicked; 
raley now.”’ 

‘*1’m, glad to hear you say so, David. And 
what do you think then you ought to do?’”’ 

‘** T can’t say I’m sure, Sir. But I’ll tell you 
what I have done.”’ 

‘* What’s that, David ?’’ 

‘*T— I’ve — I’ve quit’ smoking it,’’ sobbed 
David, but with such a brightened countenance, 
that we felt it had been with him a conscientious 
act 





And we believe David Holmes will keep 
his word. 

We have related this anecdote to several of 
our friends, amateurs of the Nicotian weed, 
who have since renounced Cuban and Vir- 
mars and such kinds of tobaceo, for 

urkish and other sorts that are untainted 
with slavery. 
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New York, January 8th, 1853. 

The fact that the Duchess of Sunderland, and 
other British ladies, have addressed the ladies of 
this country on the subject of slavery, has excited 
reciprocal feelings on the part of the truly estima- 
ble of their sex among us; and I doubt not the 
expostulation of the women of England will be 
to in a becoming manner by the women 

of the United States. There are those however, 
chiefly among the harder sex, who seem disposed 
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alists the misery, destitution and crime of their 
owncountry. One professed religious newspaper, 
the New York Observer has wantonly indulged in 
this strain. It is deeply to be regretted that, in 
the address, intimations are made that it is not the 
duty of masters immediately to emancipate the 
slaves. Gradualism should find no favour with 
British philanthropists, especially after the expe- 


‘rience had of the apprenticeship system in the 


British West India colonies. The true doctrine 
should be everywhere proclaimed whether offenders 
comply with it or not. 

Mrs. Stowe has in the press a ‘‘ Key to Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” a work of about the same size as 
the work to which it is a sequel. Her object is to 
substantiate the statements and illustrations in 
reply to carpers on both sides the Atlantic. I 
hope it will be worthy of the gifted author. It 
may prove that facts are stronger than fiction, or 
rather that unadorned facts do more execution 
than fiction founded upon facts. It is rather a 
perilous thing for so popular an author to venture 
s0 soon upon a second attempt. But she writes 
to do good, and will write until the old Bastile 
crumbles and falls, if her life and health are 
spared. From the avails of her first work on 
slavery she has built a cottage for her own family, 
and is about erecting one for her aged parents in 
the same village. The article in Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, respecting the Beecher family, is substan- 
tially correct, but there are several errors of 
greater or less importance. 

The Lemmon freemen have safely arrived at the 
Elgin settlement in Canada, where they will pur- 
chase 100 acres of land, and cultivate it. Mean- 
time our courts will try the appeal of the slave- 
holder. The partisans of the slaveholders will 
endeavour to get the laws of the Free States, 
giving freedom to all slaves brought into them by 
their masters, repealed, so that slaves, en route, 
for other Slave States, may pass through the Free 
States unmolested. The democratic governor of 
Pennsylvania has recommended to the legislature 
such a measure. The democratic governor of 
this State, just elected, warily omitted all refer- 
ence to the subject, in his message to the legisla- 
ture, but a political partisan has made a motion 
notwithstanding. If the decision of the question 
depended upon the members from our large cities, 
no doubt the laws would be repealed, and anything 
almost done to propitiate the Southerners, gain 
their custom and support. But the country 
members who do not represent rotten principles, 
nor rotten boroughs, will not be quick to make 
slave avenues of free territory. 

Since the passage of the Fugitive Slave Act 
about fifty coloured persons throughout the Free 
States have been arrested as fugitive slaves. How 
many of them have been remanded into slavery I 
cannot say, but not so many are seized and re- 
turned as under the old Jaw. The Act will soon 
become a dead letter, or, if enforced, will do more 
to arouse the people to anti-slavery sentiment 
and action than any other measure that could be 
adopted. 

illiam Goodell has recently published a work 
entitled ‘‘Slavery and Anti-slavery: a History 
of the Great Struggle in both hemispheres.’’ 
It contains 600 pages, with a full index, and a 





to retaliate by pointing out to the fair memori- 


copious table of contents. It is a valuable repo- 
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sitory of facts, and is executed with ability. He 
has another work, of about half the size, prepared, 
onthe ‘‘ Slave Code: or the Law and Facts of Sla- 
very.’ It will contain a large portion of the laws 
and decisions, historically arranged. Such a work 
will be useful and much sought after, in England 
as well as in this country. 


During the last session of Congress, between | 


two and three hundred thousand copies of anti- 
slavery speeches, by members of Congress, were 
printed and sold at Washington, and widely 
circulated throughout the country. Twenty-five 
thousand copies of the National Era are published 
weekly, by the same printers! This was the paper 
in which ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ ’ was originally pub- 
lished. You will see, from the statement of these 
facts, that the slavery question continues to be 
agitated in this country, and that the finality so 
much spoken of by the framers and supporters of 


the infamous Fugitive Slave Act, and their allies | 


and abettors has not yet taken place. 
The diplomatic correspondence between the 


special agent of this country, yonng Walsh, son of | 
our late consul at Paris, and the Government of | 
It seems that | 


Hayti, has been lately published. 
France, England, and the United States had repre- 
sentatives at Hayti, who, by order of their Govern- 
ments, united in an attempt to coerce the Emperor 


Solouque to refrain from making war upon a) 


portion of his refractory subjects. The attempt 
was repulsed, but the publication of the corres- 
pondence on the part of our functionary has filled 
the minds of generous and high-minded men with 
disgust. His insolence toward the sable Emperor 
showed that he was a mere minion of the slave- 
power. I regret that the British Government 
should bear a part of the disgrace attached to such 
braggardise. 

The correspondence between our Government 
and Spain, respecting Cuba, also reflects little 
honour upon our diplomacy or philanthropy. 
This country, as to its aggressive, belligerent 
spirit and conduct may not be worse than some 
other countries, whose wars and military chieftains 
are subjects of the highest eulogy, but all such do 
not publish their manceuvres in diplomacy, nor their 
nefarious attempts to aggrandise themselves at the 
expense of feebler communities. I wish they did, 
that the world might know how much villainy is 
meditated or practised by those who advise in the 
councils of nations. 

It is a matter of devout thankfulness, that 
your men-of-war have been so successful recently, 
in the capture of several slavers about to enter 
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at length his correspondence with Rev. Joel Par- 
ker, that took place several years since, in which 
| the sentiment quoted by Mrs. Stowe in ‘“ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was alluded to, and for uttering 
which Mr. Parker threatened her with a suit for 
libel, laying the damages at £4,000 sterling. 
The readers of this correspondence will find suffi- 
cient in Dr. Parker’s letters, clearly showing that 
if he did not utter the precise words attributed to 
him by Mrs. Stowe the ideas were not very dis- 
similar. Jewett and Co., the publishers of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” generously offered to pay any 
damages Parker might obtain, if he sued Mrs. 
Stowe, and begged her not to expunge the senti- 
ment imputed to him, but she felt able to be not 
only upright but magnanimous. Her opponent has 
notsued,nor willhe. He has not gained the £4,000, 
nor any part of it, but is minus some reputation. 
Once he professed to be an abolitionist ! 

A week or two since nine missionaries left this 
port for Sierra Leone, to join the mission at Kaw- 
mendi, in the interiar. They are sent out by the 
‘* American Missionary Association,’’ an Anti-sla- 
very Missionary Society, the officers being chiefly 
members of the American and Foreign Anti-sla- 
very Society. They will preach an anti-slavery 
Gospel, establish schools, teach the natives agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. They will also 
inculcate the principles of Peace and Temperance. 

Intelligence has been received by a telegram 
this morning that General Pierce, our newly 
elected President, has met with a great misfortune, 
owing to the overthrow of a car, in the sudden 
death of his only son, a promising lad of twelve 
years of age. Mr. and Mrs. Pierce were in the car, 
and both were bruised. Great sympathy will be 
felt for the distressed family. A niece of mine 
who resided several years near General Pierce, 
says, ‘‘ whatever may be said of him, asa public 
man, in private life, he is most estimable.’’ 

A public meeting is advertised to be held this 
evening at the Metropolitan Hall (the largest in 
the city) ‘‘ for the purpose of expressing the sym- 
pathy of the Christian community, and of the 
Friends of Religious Liberty, with the ‘ Madiai’ 
family and others, imprisoned in the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, for possessing and reading the 
Scriptures, &c.’’ The notice is signed by twenty- 
four of our leading conservative citizens, of dif- 
ferent religious denominations. Thisis well. Rev. 
Dr. Cox and others are to address the meeting. 
There is not a man among the signers who would 
| affix his signature to a call for a meeting to express 
| sympathy with the three millions of Americans 











the ports of Cuba, with their living cargoes. | called Africans, most of whom are dereft of the 
Apropos: Why does not your Government enforce | Scriptures by merciless tyrants. The inhabitants 
the observance of her treaties with Spain? How of Tuscany are prohibited from possessing and 
many years more must it spend in diplomatic cor- | reading the Bible, and great deserved sympathy is 
respondence before the suit shall be terminated, | excited, but the coloured inhabitants of fifteen of 
judgment rendered, and execution issued? Tue | the American States are thus prohibited, and 
WORLD EXPECTS, IN THIS.MATTER, THAT ENG- | little sympathy is expressed by the conservative 
LAND WILL DO HER DUTY. | members of our metropolitan churches ! 

I am informed, from a reliable source, that a, Your CORRESPONDENT. 
slaver was recently fitted out, from this port, for | 
‘* parts unknown.’’ Our laws are such that it is | 
almost impossible to convict parties of their SL AVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
piratical offences before some overt act has been 
committed. I hope your fleets will snap up this | 
rascal and all his confréres. | 

Rev. Asa Rood, of Philadelphia, has published | 








We presented to our readers, in our last, 
and under the above head, the resolution 
recommending an amended Address to the 


Pins 
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Women of the United States, which had beert| nies, and of the colonists themselves. Another 
adopted by a Meeting of Ladies, held on the | example is afforded by the system of ‘ apprentice- 
20th December last. We very much regret, | ship,’ which was designed to mitigate the rigours 
that by some accident, the statement was not | Of slavery, but which was attended with so dread- 
prefaced, as it ought to have been, by the | ful an amount of suffering to the labourers, that, 
subjoined correspondence, setting forth at" the demand of the British people, this system 
length the reasons which induced the pro- | was terminated at the end of four, instead of six 


moters of the amended Address to communi- a Wiiited Aeaean an at k 
cate their views to the Earl of Shaftesbury, | + persuaded, oe ao guia ‘aut ath 
(the originator of the Stafford-House Address, ) | Address, that the difference of sentiment between 


in the hope of procuring such a modification its noble originator and those who feel it a solemn 
of its terms as would enable many to sign it, | duty to recommend the immediate termination of 
who could not conscientiously append their | a guilty, and, as they believe, an incurably vicious 
names to it in its original form. | System, is much less than may at first sight 
, |appear. We shall be truly glad to know that 
“ To the Earl of Shaftesbury. such is the case, and that dike take an interest 
‘* We are induced to write to thee on the sub- in the Address are agreed, not only on the neces- 
ject of the Address thou hast kindly prepared to | sity of a great change in the existing state of 
the women of America, and which has been! slavery, but on the desirableness and safety of its 
adopted by a meeting of distinguished ladies. | termination at a very early period. 
This Address, however, contains one or two pas-| ‘* May we ask, in conclusion, whether, if there 
sages which we consider open to objection, and | be a difference of sentiment on one or more pas- 
liable to serious misconstruction. To these, on sages of the Address, but a cordial agreement in 
behalf of many ladies of our acquaintance, deeply | its general scope and object, thou wouldst ap- 
interested in the anti-slavery cause, we beg to | prove of the circulation for signature of the one 
call thy attention. _of which we enclose acopy. It differs substan- 
‘* First, the immediate abolition of slavery is spo- | tially from the original only in those passages 
ken of as difficult and dangerous; and secondly, | we have alluded to. It is our sincere hope that, 
great stress is laid upon an amelioration of the sys- | if this course be adopted, there are few, if any 
tem, with a view to prevent the forced separation of | women in England, who will not be willing to 
husband and wife, parents and children, and to , unite in this appeal to their sisters in the United 
afford the slaves opportunity for religious in- | States,to use that large amount of influence they 











struction. In reference to these sentiments, we | 
would remark, that during the struggle for the abo- 
lition of British Colonial Slavery, the friends of the 
slave in this country, including all the most distin- | 
guished advocates of abolition, both in and ont of | 
Parlianfent, were brought to the conclusion that 
immediate emancipation was an act of Christian. 
duty, and that difficulty and danger would arise , 
from a measure of supposed preparation, instead | 
of being counteracted by it. These opinions | 
were embraced by them, although nearly all had 
previously held contrary views, and were forced 
upon them by a consideration of the nature of 
slavery ; its violation of human rights; its deplo- | 
rable effects on the physical, intellectual, moral, 
and religious condition of its victims; and by a 
knowledge of the vast number of instances in | 
which the despotic power vested in the slave- | 
holder, was fearfully abused. Moreover, the 
baneful influence of slave-holding on the cha- 
racter of the administrators of the system, was 
shown to be no Jess deplorable than its effects 
were on the slave himself. | 
‘The peaceable manner in which the British | 
and French abolition acts were carried into effect, | 
(liberating a million of slaves,) even where, as in | 
Antigua and Bermuda, and the French colonies, | 
this was accomplished with scarcely any notice or | 
delay, is a proof of the perfect safety of immediate 
emancipation. 
‘The delusive nature of attempts to ameliorate | 
the condition of the slave, is established by the | 
almost entire failure of a series of efforts made for 
that purpose, by the British Government, during 
the existence of slavery in our colonies: efforts | 
which met with violent opposition and shameful 
neglect on the part of the legislature of the colo-— 


undoubtedly possess to remove from their country 
the inhumanity and guilt of slavery. 
(Signed) ‘* SamueL GuRNEY, 

“ E. N. Buxton, 

‘* JOSEPH STURGE, 

‘|G. W. ALEXANDER.” 
** Twelfth Month, 7th, 1852. 

‘© December 9th, 1852. 

‘*Gentlemen,—I am much obliged to you for 
the kind letter I have have had the honour to 
receive from you. 

‘* | am fully aware of the great zeal and exer- 
tions of that party who assert the necessity and 
safety of immediate abolition; nor do 1 deny 
that they formed their opinion on very strong 
and cogent arguments. 

** But our preseut purpose is less to discuss 
the question of the time of abolition than the 
mode by which we can obtain it at all. It isa 
sad thing that we should appear to be disunited. 
We are not so in fact; we all alike abhor and 
denounce that iniquitous system of slavery which 
disgraces and desolates so many regions of the 
civilised world, 

‘* My own views, so far as I am able to form 
any, and those of many with whom I am associ- 
ated, are very moderate. An interval of three 
years would be aimple to make all necessary pre- 
paration for the admission of the slave to every 
right and enjoyment of a freeman. 

‘* ] heartily approve the course you propose. 
Obtain as many signatures as you can to your 
Address, which requires immediate abolition. 
We will do the same by ours, which admits that 
it should be progressive. Both of them may tien 
go together; for, with the exception of one pas- 
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sage, the Addresses will be identical—identical in 
spirit, sentiment and expression—and differing only 
in the subordinate consideration whether a short 
interval, or more, should be allotted for the pur- 
pose of preparation. 
‘‘ I am, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) ‘* SHAFTESBURY. 
* S. Gurney, Esq., Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart., 
J. Sturge and G. W. Alexander, Esqrs.’’ 


THE AMENDED AppREss.—We are glad 
to have it in our power to announce, that a 
very considerable number of signatures have 
been —s procured to the Amended Ad- 
dress, and there is every reason to hope that 
these are likely to be greatly increased. 





FREE-LABOUR MOVEMENT. 

‘** To recommend the use of free-grown produce 
(as far as practicable) in preference to slave- 
grown; and to promote the adoption of fiscal 
regulations in favour of free-labour.’’—/( Sec. 2. 
Art. 1V. Constitution of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society.) 

We give insertion to the subjoined earnest 
appeal, with a very strong feeling that it 
suggests a course to be adopted by all friends 
ot the slave. 

“‘ At the present time, when the sympathies 
of the women of England are so deepl 
excited on behalf of their enslaved fellow- 
creatures, and especially when they are meet- 
ing together to prepare and sign addresses to 
their sisters in the United States of America, 
claiming their attention to the great evils of 
slavery, and calling upon them energetically 
to exert themselves in the cause of abolition, 
we would ask our fellow countrywomen, 
whether there is not something which they 
can do in their own homes, to aid in giving 
freedom to the negro ? 

‘¢ Were we never to use any article of 
slave-grown produce, either raw or manu- 
factured, we should do much to increase the 
consumption of the produce of free-labour, 
and to lessen that of the labour of slaves. 
We would therefore urge every woman in 
this country who directs the affairs of a 
household, trom the high-born ladies, who 
have lately met together, to the wife of the 
labouring-man in her humble cottage, strictly 
to carry out this principle, of the total disuse 
of all articles of slave-labour produce, and 
to exert their influence upon those with whom 
they associate, to induce them to adopt the 
same practice. We shall thus not only ad- 
vance the cause of abolition in no slight 
degree, but shall have the further gratifi- 
cation of reflecting that, while we are ear- 
nestly appealing to others in distant parts of 
the world, to use their active exertions to 
remove the stain from their land, we are 
ourselves free from all participation in the sin 
of slavery.” 

We are aware that many really earnest 
friends of the anti-slavery cause do not see, 


in this matter, with our eyes.- We feel that 
a free-labour movement is essentially volun- 
| tary, and therefore seek to engage in it none 
but such as feel that their co-operation is a 
work of conscience. We purpose shortly 
,to publish a list of Free-labour Associations, 
and hope to enlist the sympathies of a very 
considerable number of persons, indepen- 
dently of those who have privately assured 
|us that they would willingly contine them- 
selves to use only articles warranted to be 
the product of free-labour, if any central 
establishment existed where such could be 
obtained. This subject occupies our atten- 
tion at present, and we trust we shall have it 
in our power, before long, to unite into one 
compact body, all who participate in the 
belief, that slavery being a sin, those who 
encourage it by consuming its produce, are 
indirectly privy to the iniquity. 











LORD PALMERSTON ON CUBA AND 
THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


The subjoined correspondence will be read 
with interest. We believe it to be the inten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government to follow 
up the policy hinted at in the late foreign 
secretary’s official communication to the 
Cabinet of Madrid. 


Viscount Palmerston to Lord Howden. 


‘« Foreign Office, October 17th, 1851. 

‘« My Lord,—With reference to the satisfaction 
expressed by the Spanish Government at the 
orders given to her Majesty’s cruisers to prevent 
any band of adventurers of any nation from landing 
in Cuba to excite or to join insurrection, I have 
to instruct your lordship to say to the Spanish 
Government, that the best way in which it could 
make its acknowledgments for this measure on 
the part of her Majesty’s Government, would be 
by punctually fulfilling the treaty engagements 
of the Spanish Crown against slave-trade, and by 
rigidly enforcing the laws of Spain on that subject. 

‘* During the last fourteen or fifteen years those 
treaty engagements have been flagrantly violated, 
and those laws have been systematically and noto- 
riously broken through in Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
It must be manifest and plain, however, to the 
commonest understanding, that these violations of 
treaty, and these breaches of law, would not and 
could not have happened if the Government of 
Madrid had been determined to prevent them. . 

‘‘ That which has happened in regard to slave- 
trade in Brazil is a parallel case. 

‘‘ For a long course of years the slave-trade was 
carried on in Brazil to an enormous extent. The 
Brazilian Government always met the representa- 
tions of the British Government by assurances 
and declarations ; but the slave-trade continued 
without check. At last, in the summer of 1850, 
circumstances induced the Brazilian Government 
to set to work in earnest to fulfil the treaty 
engagements of the Brazilian Crown, and to en- 
force the laws of the Brazilian empire; and as 
soon as the will to do so existed, the way to do so 
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was found, and in the short space of a few months 
results were with the greatest ease accomplished, 
which for a long course of years had been repre- 
sented as utterly impossible. 

‘*A similar result would take place in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, if a similar course were pursued 
by the Spanish Government ; and her Majesty’s 
Government cannot but entertain a hope that 
the Cabinet of Madrid will at last awaken toa 
due sense of its duties and obligations, and will 
put an end to a system of crime and piracy which 
is a stain on the Spanish character and on the 
honour of the Spanish crown. 

‘“‘I have to desire that your lordship will give 
a copy of this despatch to the Spanish Minister. 

““T am, &c.”’ 





The same to the same. 


** October 20th, 1851. 

** My Lord,—TI have received your lordship’s 
despatch of the Ist inst., transmitting a copy 
of a note which you had received from M. de 
Miraflores, in reply to your note of the 26th 
ult. recommending, on behalf of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that the Government of Spain should fol- 
low the example set them by New Granada, in de- 
claring the total abolitionof slavery in thatrepublic. 

‘* With reference to that passage in M. Mira- 
flore’s note, in which he states that the Spanish 
Government cannot understand how her Majesty's 
Government can seriously recommend a measure 
which would prove very injurious to the natives 
of Cuba, when they also recommend that the 
Spanish Government should conciliate the affec- 
tion of those Cubans ; I have to instruct your 
lordship to observe to M. de Miraflores, that the 
slaves of Cuba form a large portion, and by no 
means an unimportant one, of the population of 
Cuba, and that any steps taken to provide for 
their emancipation would, therefore, as far as the 
black population is concerned, be quite in unison 
with the recommendation made by her Majesty’s 
Government, that measures should be adopted for 
contenting the people of Cuba, with a view to 
secure the connexion between that island and the 





Spanish crown; and it must be evident, that if! 
the negro population of Cuba were rendered free, | 
that fact would create a most powerful element of 
resistance to any scheme for annexing Cuba to 
the United States, where slavery still exists. 

‘*With regard to the bearing which negro 
emancipation would have on the interests of the 
white proprietors, it may safely be affirmed that 
free-labour costs less than slave-labour, and it is 
indisputable that a free and contented peasantry 
are safer neighbours for the wealthy classes above 
them than ill-treated and resentful slaves; and 
that slaves must, from the nature of things, be | 
more or less ill-treated is a truth which belongs | 
to the inherent principles of human nature, and 
is quite as inevitable as the resentment, however 
suppressed it may be, which is the consequence 
of ill-treatment. It does not seem, therefore, | 
that the communication which you were instructed 
to make of the measure which had been adopted | 
by the Government and Parliament of New 
Granada, can justly be deemed as at all at variance 
with the friendly sentiments felt and expressed by | 
her Majesty 


’s Government towards Spain with | 
relation to the affairs of Cuba.—I am, &c.”’ 
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TRIBUTE TO MRS. STOWE. 

We are requested to announce that the 
ladies who have undertaken to collect the tri- 
bute to Mrs. Stowe, to be placed at her 
disposal for Anti-Slavery purposes, are actively 
and successfully prosecuting their work. We 
have received an account of two meetings 
held on this subject, in conjunction with that 
of the amended Address to the women of 
America; one at Sheffield, and the other at 
Bath. Both were well attended, and gratify- 
ing in their results. We will merely add, for 
the guidance of those persons who may feel dis- 
posed to contribute to the Fund, that George 
Wm. Alexander, Esq., 40, Lombard-street, 
London, has kindly consented to act as trea- 
surer,—to whom money and post-office orders 
may be addressed. 

SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
No. I. 
FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW INCIDENTS. 


I was in New York when the first arrest 
under the Fugitive Slave Law was effected ; 
and never shall I forget the intense, and ab- 
sorbing excitement that ensued, A man 
named Hamlet, who had resided in that city 
for two years was the victim. Pro-slavery 
merchants, it was true, manifested nosympathy 
with ‘the chattel; and apostate priests 
preached sermon, after sermon, on “the duty 


_of obedience to the law ;”’ but still there were 


thousands who felt that justice was being 
outraged, and the will of God trampled under 
foot. Hamlet was returned to his ‘‘ owner” 
by the decision of the Commissioner, who, be 
it remembered, has vested in him all the 
power of judge, and jury, and who receives 
$10, should he convict the supposed fugitive ; 
whereas his fee is but $5 should he dismiss 
the charge. This arrest was the signal for an 
indignant expression of public feeling against 
the Fugitive Slave Law throughout the Free 


States. Mass meetings were held in almost 


every town at which resolutions were passed 
condemning the law, and declaring that it 
ought not to be obeyed. I attended a large 
gathering of this character in New York, con- 
sisting chiefly of coloured persons. The scene 
throughout the meeting was very exciting. 


The most vehement denunciations of the 


enactment were expressed by the speakers, 
and responded to by the audience with shouts 
of applause. Numbers who were present 


were armed with revolvers. During, and 
‘after the meeting many fugitive slaves who 


felt apprehensive of their safety were sent on 
to Canada. Never before had “the under- 
ground railroad” displayed such activity. A 
subscription was raised to purchase Hamlet’s 
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freedom ; and in a few days after his reclama- 
tion he was once more a free man, bought at 
a valuation of $800. A meeting was held in 
front of the City Hall to receive him on his 
return from his second enslavement. 

Henry Long was the person next appre- 
hended on the charge of running away with 
himself: though not exactly in the Irish sense 
of the term. He had been a waiter in a New 
York hotel for two years before his capture. 





Lewis Tappan was early at the post of duty ; 
and he, and the Abolitionists in New York | 
generally, determined that the man should be 
well defended, and that the greatest possible | 
exertions should be made to defeat the objects 
of the mercenary slaveholders. The counsel 
for the defence contested every point with 
great ability. The consequence of this deter- 
mined stand was that the expenses incurred 
by the prosecutor very much exceeded the 
value of the man-merchandise in any southern 
market. I attended the court during the 
trial ; and well remember thé concluding part 
of the argument of the counsel for the prose- 
cution. He was expatiating in emphatic 
language on the ingratitude of the fugitive in 
oe away from his master, ‘‘ who” he 
said ‘‘ had treated him with paternal regard, 
and who therefore,’’ by this process of reason- 
ing, “had a right to keep him in perpetual 
servitude.” What miserable sophistry! With 
regard to the treatment of the slaves it is a 
significant fact that to avoid the chance of 
being sent back many thousands—some say 
twenty thousand—of fugitive slaves fled from 
the Northern States to British soil, during 
the first few months that succeeded the passing 
of the accursed Fugitive Slave Law. This 
fact exhibits far more powerfully than words 
can do, the hatred of slavery, which exi-ts in 
the minds of those who have felt the burden 
of its chains. 

Lone was sent back. I saw him just be-. 
fore his return to the distant slavery-cursed | 
South; and never did I gaze upon a more 
intelligent, and manly countenance. The 
Abolitionists were anxious to purchase him ; | 
but his iron-hearted owner was inexorable. | 


He determined that he should be taken out 
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“ should be carried South, and that he should 
“‘be kept, and sold South.” With great 
vehemence he went on to say that ‘‘ he would 
“* see that the terms were complied with, and 
“he should know his man well before he 
‘‘ gave Long up, or received the money.’ 
The infamous conditions to be exacted of the 
purchaser, of course prevented the A bolitionists 
from buying the poor fellow as they had pur- 
posed. Every chance of his emancipation 
was prevented as far as it possibly could be. 
His future was to be one of total darkness 
without one glimmering ray of light to inspire 
him with the hope that perhaps his chains 
might one day be broken. Such is American 
slavery—that slavery which Dr. Joel Parker 
designates ‘‘a good—a great good!” Long 
was sold to David Clapton, a dealer in slaves, 
residing in Georgia, “‘ where there is not a 
“verdant field, nor a square yard of green 
73 grass.” 

Such is one of the incidents in the histo 
of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, for which 
Dr. Gardiner Spring, the un-divine, seems to 
have such an intense regard. Surely the 
facts connected with the slave system which 
are now being brought before the public, will 
revive in our land that old anti-slavery spirit, 
which never ceased working until. freedom 
had triumphed in the slave — of — 

. W.C. 








EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA, 


On the subject of this very interesting 
expedition, which will no doubt ultimately 
throw very great light upon the condition of 
the interior of Africa, Mr. Augustus Peter- 
mann continues to furnish to the Times, such 
particulars as he from time to time receives 
from his friends Drs. Barth and Overweg, 
and which do not obtain publicity throug 
other channels. The following is his last 
communication to the above-named journal, 


‘¢ On the date of the previous letters Dr. Over- 
weg was at Kuka, expecting the return of Dr. 
Barth from his journey to Baghirmi, a powerful 
kingdom situated between Lake Tsad and the 


South, and sold like any other kind of pro-| Nile, and never before visited by any European. 
perty to the highest bidder. Such is the| Onthe 20th of August last, Dr. Barth, having suc- 
spirit of slaveholders— those with whom) cessfully explored that country as far as Masena, 

hristian ministers and churches fraternise.| its capital, returned to Kuka, and rejoined his 
Yes! it isa fearful truth that in the name of| companion in the best health and spirits. The 





religion, and with the sanction of Christ’s 
professed representatives, slavery with all its 
dark iniquities is maintained. 

The sale of Henry Long took place in 
Richmond, Virginia, in the presence of a_ 
large number of persons among whom were 
several members of the State Legislature. 
After he had taken his place on the block the 
auctioneer announced ‘that there was one 
*‘ condition about the sale. Bonds were to 
“be given by the purchaser, that this man 


meeting was a very joyful one, as the liberal 
supplies of Lord Palmerston, and various subsi- 
dies from their own country—despatched in the 
beginning of the year—had at length arrived. 
Before that time their communication with 
Europe had been greatly interrupted on account 
of the wars raging over an extensive portion of 
the Southern Sahara. Indeed, one of the cara- 
vans venturing to proceed from Murzeek to Kuka 
was plundered, and a parcel addressed to the 
expedition was stolen by the Tuaricks, and conse- 
quently never reached its destination. Between 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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July, 1851, and June last, no supplies had|on the course of the English Government, 


reached the travellers, who were thereby reduced 
to great straits. All they could possibly spare of 
what they possessed, necessary to their per- 
sonal comfort, had been parted with to defray the 
expenses of their continued excursions, and at 
last no means were left them to pay a courier for 
the conveyance of their letters to the north. The 
great kindness and generosity of the Vezeer of 
Bornu alone had enabled them to persevere in 
their undertaking. This enlightened man, by 
the advice of Dr. Overweg, is making collections 


Bornu, which will be sent to England. 

‘‘The suggestion I threw out in my previous 
communication, respecting the Kawara and 
Tchadda as the two great highways to the interior 
of Africa from the west coast, seems to receive a 
stronger bearing by the present communications 
of Dr. Barth, who recommends to the special 
attention of this country that part of the coast 
which extends from the Kawara to the equator. 
I may be excused in again mentioning that this is 
just the region the importance of which has long 
been recognised by our transatlantic brethren ; itis 
there that the American missionaries have secured 
a footing; it is that region which no doubt is 
within the limits of operation of the projected 
expedition under Captain Lynch, who is already 
on his way to Western Africa on a preliminary 
tour of reconnaissance. The object of that ex- 
pedition, according to President Fillmore’s mes- 
sage to the American Congress on the 6th 
December, as reported in the Times, is the 
‘reconnaissance of the continent of Africa east- 
ward of Liberia.’ 

** The two travellers, meanwhile, are determined 
to cross the whole of the African continent, and 
to reach, if possible, the Indian Ocean. ‘ The 
powerful assistance of England and Prussia,’ 
writes Dr. Overweg, ‘inspires us with redoubled 
courage, and strengthens our determination to push 
on to the south, and to persevere in the attempt 
to accomplish our great object.’ Should monetary 
difficulties arise to prevent this, they will pre- 
viously make another voyage in a westerly direction, 
and attempt to penetrate as far as Timbuktu. 

‘¢ *For my part, I am determined to devote 
other three years in exploring it,’ so writes Dr. 
Barth to the Chevalier Bunsen; ‘but what can 
two persons do in this vast unknown world ?’ and 
he suggests that other travellers should push into 
the heart of Africa from the west coast, either up 
the Tchadda or from Pablo de Loanda, situated 
to the south of the equator. He recommends, in 
emceamre te that as arrangements have already 

made at Zanzibar, on the east coast of Africa, 
to assist them from that direction, one or two 
travellers should start from Mozambique or 
Kilwa, in the direction of lake Nyassi.’’ 

In connexion with Central African enter- 
prise, we append an extract from the Morning 
Herald ot the 25th January, giving the sum- 
mary of the proceedings at a meeting of the 
Royal Geographical rg 4 held on the 
preceding evening. It will be remarked 
that slaves form a staple commodity of traffic, 
in relation to the internal commerce in which, 
the statement of the Prussian Ambassador 





will be read with deep satisfaction. 

‘¢ Dr. Shaw read a communication, transmitted 
from the Foreign Office, on the subject of a journey 
from the east to the west coast of Africa, from Zan- 
zibar to Benguela. On the 3rd September, three 
Moors arrived at Benguela, accompanied by a cara- 
van of forty carriers, who were conducting ivory and 
slaves to exchange for merchandise. These bold 
travellers, who had come from the coast of Zan- 
zibar, crossed the African continent from east to 


| west, and state that, having got into the interior, 
of the natural products and manufactures of | 


and bartered away in succession all the goods 
which they had provided, they then found it 
difficult to retrace their steps from the want of 
articles to trade with, and resolved on proceeding 
on their journey in the hope of meeting with such 
articles as they had been told they would find 
further inland in exchange for ivory. Effectively 
in the Catango country, they came in sight of the 
Major of Bihé, who was journeying to Benguela 
with his followers, and who, having persuaded 
them to accompany him, arrived there as above 
stated. Anxious to procure information respect-. 
ing this interesting journey, he had an interview 
with the Moors, one of them named Abdel, as a 
pilot, having frequented the coasts of India. The 
places which they described as having visited, were 
as follows:—from Bocamors they went to the 
Giramo lands ; then from Cuto they proceeded to 
Legore, where they traversed high mountains as 
far as Gogo. From this point to Mimbo, they 
travelled fifteen days without meeting any habi- 
tations, and being in want of water, they after- 
wards went on to Garganta, and there took a 
guide, who conducted them to Muga, where the 
country abounds in cattle. They afterwards 
came to Nugigi, and here they were stopped by 
lake Tanganna, and were forced to construct a 
boat in which they crossed the lake. This voyage 
took them a day and a night. They went on 
shore at Marungo, the inhabitants of which place 
are in the habit of pulling out their teeth. Fromm 
this they proceeded to Casembe, where one of the 
Moors, a native of Muscat, named Said Gerad, 
remained with two mulattoes to guard the ivory 
which they left at this place, while the rest of the 
party went on to Catango, where they had the 
good luck to meet with Major Coimbra’s men, 
with whom they came to Cahava by the Macacoma 
road, along the course of the Leamba, which 
appears to be the Cambecis, which runs down to 
Quillemane. They passed through the towns of 
Cabita and Bunda, remarking that through the 
latter flows the river Languebundo, a tributary 
of the Leambege. From this place they pro- 
ceeded to Luanza Bihé and Benguela; and they 
intend soon to return to their native land, follow- 
ing the same route. In Benguela they lodged 
and traded with Senor Jose Luiz de Silva Vianna, 
who treated them with the greatest kindness, and 
his example is followed by all the inhabitants, so 
that if it were not for the great difficulty of the 
journey, perhaps they might be induced to under- 
take another, together with some other speculators. 

‘A paper was read by Dr. Hodgkin, ‘ On the 
Ascent of the Upper Nile, by M. Brun Rollet,’ 
communicated by the Chevalier Christophe, the 
Sardinian consul-general of Turin. 

‘‘Another paper was ‘An Account of two 
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Explorations made into Central Africa, by the 
Furangos,’ communicated by Dr. Barth, through 
Dr. Beke. 

‘¢ These papers gave a vast amount of informa- 
tion on the subject of the interior of Africa, tend- 
ing to add to the geographical knowledge of that 
country, which has hitherto remained almost a 
blank on the maps for want of that information 
that has now been so liberally supplied. 

‘The thanks of the Society having been voted 
to the respective travellers by whom they were 
furnished, 

‘* His Excellency the Prussian Ambassador rose 
and said, in reference to the expedition of Dr. 
Barth, that since the death of Dr. Richardson, 
the English Government had delegated to Dr. 
Barth, the Prussian traveller, the task of carry- 
ing on and concluding a treaty of commerce in 
the interior of Africa for the abolition of the 
slave-trade with the Sovereign of Benin. From 
a letter that had been received, dated the 15th of 
December, he had intimated that he intended to 
remain twelve months longer in the country to 
enable him to finish his observations, although 
himself and his party had been exposed to great 
perils. Three times they had been exposed to 
warlike expeditions sent out against them, from 
one of which they had escaped with great diffi- 
culty. The expedition had received, and con- 
tinued to receive, the favourable attention of his 
Majesty’s Government. He should on all occa- 
sions be happy to give that Society all the infor- 
mation that passed through his hands that they 
might be willing to receive (loud cheers). 

‘* Sir Woodbine Parish bore testimony to the 
great attention that the Portuguese Government 
had for a long period paid to the obtaining accu- 
rate geographical knowledge, and instanced the 
fact of the discovery, as it was then supposed, of 
a place in Africa, by Mr. Livingston, but which, 
from old Portuguese maps, appeared to have been 
indicated on them, and they precisely agreed with 
the observations of their own countrymen.”’ 








PRO-SLAVERY FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


The following resolutions are a curiosity. 
They were passed at a Mass Meeting quite 
recently held in Carolina County, Virginia, 
and were prepared by ‘‘twenty prominent 
citizens,” who had been appointed for the 
purpose at a former meeting. The resolutions 
thus submitted, were fully considered and 
unanimously adopted. As an illustration of 
the rampant prejudice against colour and 
caste, which exists in America, they can 
scarcely be surpassed. If carried out, as they 
doubtless will be, the free coloured population 
of Virginia will soon be enslaved. Indeed, 
the palpable intention is to subject them to 
bondage, however the fact may be disguised 
by a substitution of terms. The prime- 
movers of this machiavellian plot seem to 
understand freedom, as applied to themselves 
and as applied to the negroes, as two distinct 
things. Let it be observed that these resolu- 
tions point at ‘“‘the free negroes.” They 
cannot be permitted to remain permanently 
in the State of Virginia, unless they be sub- 
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jected to slavery in some form. It is humane 
to enslave them. It is imprudent to send 
Sree negroes abroad, but in deference to the 
prejudices of mankind, permission will be 
given them to go, And this is said of men 
who are already free! If this is freedom, 
then what is slavery? But if so much defe- 
rence is paid by the sensitive citizens of Vir- 
ginia to the prejudices of mankind, as to 
permit free-men to go away if they like, we 
submit to the “ twenty prominent citizens” 
to whose united wisdom the Mass Meeting 
was indebted for the resolutions in question, 
that they might, with more consistency have 
stretched their complaisance a little further, 
and declared :—‘‘ that in deference to the 
prejudices of mankind, the free-coloured men 
of Virginia ought not tn be interfered with 
at all: that being free they havea right to 
remain where they are if they like: that it 
would be inhumanity to subject them to slavery 
in any form; and that the free white citizens 
‘of irginia declare it to be their solemn 
duty to protest against any attempt to inter- 
_fere with the natural rights of the free black 
| citizens of that State.” 
| We respectfully submit this as the draft of 
a resolution which they are to consider, and 
adopt at some early Mass Meeting. Perhaps 
some staunch Abolitionist may take the hint. 
The following were the “ first principles 
and the resolufions ; ” 


| All Governments restrict and diminish the 
liberties of individuals, in order to promote the 
| happiness and well-being of society. They who 
are governed cannot be free. Various forms and 
degrees of Government have ever existed in 
society, each answering equally well for all nations 
and individuals endowed with various degrees of 
self-control, morality, and civilisation. The least 
degree of Government to which men most civi- 
lised, moral and enlightened can be subjected, 
consistently with good order and security, is that 
of being governed by laws made by representatives 
| chosen by themselves. But this degree of liberty 
| can be safely given but to a small fraction of indi- 
| viduals, even in the best and purest society. The 
children must be governed by parents and guar- 
dians; the apprentices by masters; the soldiers 
and sailors by superior officers ; wives must be 
subject to husbands, who love, cherish, and protect 
them ; lunatics and idiots to trustees and com- 
mittees, and criminals be confined in jails and 
penitentiaries. In all cases it is not the law of 
the land that governs, but the will of a master 
or superior. They are instances of slavery insti- 
tuted as well for the good of the governed as of 
society at large. 

‘*The few adult male whites who are left to the 
government of mere law, if they be good or wise, 
or prudent men, take care to throw around them- 
selves a thousand restrictions to the liberties 
which the law has left them, They become 
members of churches and of other societies, 
husbands and fathers, and still further curtail 
their liberties by undertaking and performing the 
multifarious duties which their various relations 
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require. They love not the lawless license and 
liberty which delight the thoughtless child, the 
idle negro, or the brutal savage. All experience, 
all history, shows that man is only fitted for the 
government of mere law when he has become so 
highly civilised, prudent and moral, as to regard 
liberty in its broad and common sense, as a thing 
to be avoided as an evil, rather than as a good to 
be sought after. With the whites, we carefully 
adapt the mode and degree of government to the 
wants of the governed. Let us adopt the same 
wise and just rule with the blacks. Let us not 
attempt to govern those by mere law, who, 
when adults, require as much as white children 
between sixteen and twenty-one, to be governed 
by the will of another. Call that other guardian, 
committee, captain, or master, ’tis but a different 
name—the mode of government is the same. 

‘‘ Entertaining these opinions, we adopt the 
following resolutions :— 

‘* Ist. Resolved, That we highly approve of 
the bill reported by the Special Committee of the 
Virginia Legislature on the subject of Free Ne- 
groes, which proposes, among other provisions, 
to hire them out to raise a fund to send them 
from the State, &c. 

‘* 2nd. Resolved, That the negroes generally, 
and as a class, require the government, con- 
trol and protection of a master, as much as 
white children between sixteen and twenty-one 
require the rule of parents and guardians. 

‘3rd. Resolved, That we cannot suffer any 
negroes to remain permanently in this State, un- 
less they be subjected to some. form, degree, or 
modification of slavery, as all experience shows it 
is the only successful mode of governing them, 
or of reclaiming them from the wild, pagan, and 
savage state. It is humane to enslave and pro- 
tect them ; inhuman to leave them free to disturb 


society and ruin themselves by their vices and | 


improvidence. 

**4th. Resolved, That all free negro children 
of suitable age should be bound to white persons 
of good character, to be brought up in moral and 


industrious habits, thus separating them at once | 


from the evil influence and example of their idle 
and vicious parents, and stimulating them to 
improvement, and insuring them to industry, by 
the authority and example of their masters. 

‘* 5th. Resolved, That the strong and stringent 
measures adopted by many of the Free States to 
exciude free negroes from their territories, justify 
our present course, and rebuke our past tardiness, 
because the reasons and necessity for their exclu- 
sion exist in tenfold greater intensity with us 
than with them. 

‘+ 6th, Resolved, That we deem it as unwise, 
imprudent, and inhuman, to send free negroes 
abroad in the wide world, ignorant of the perils, 
privations, and hardships that await them, as to 
permit our little children, when restless under 
restraint, and seized with a love of adventure, to 
quit the parental roof in search of fortune abroad. 
Yet, in deference to the prejudices of mankind, 
we will permit the free negroes to quit the State, 
anc aid them to do so. 

“7th, Resolved, That the papers in the State 
generally be requested to publish these proceedings. 

+ 4. 8. Broappus, Chairman, 
“B ROKENBROUGH Peyton, Sec. 


The Anti-Slaery Reporter. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY lst, 1853. 


THE STAFFORD-HOUSE ADDRESS. 


Perhaps no proceeding, unconnected with 
general politics, has ever been more severely 
commented upon by a certain class of writers, 
than the course adopted by the ladies who 
recently met at Stafford-House, for the pur- 
pose of adopting an Address to the Women 
of the United States, on the subject of 
American Slavery. From what accidental 
cause soever their latent feelings may have 
been excited into enthusiastic action, no right- 
minded person will quarrel with their motives 
we presume. If some, say even the majority, 
should not be quite consistent in remonstrating 
against slavery, whilst they are assisting in 
upholding it by the consumption of the pro- 
duce of slave-labour, we may make some 
allowances for their short-comings, for it is 
possible the question has not been brought 
before them in this light. It would be better, 
assuredly, if every fair hand that penned a 
signature to the Address could add thereto: 
‘consumer of free-labour only :” but though 
not one should be able to do so, this is no 
reason why their philanthropy should be in- 
‘sulted and their convictions ridiculed. The 
very fact of their being to a great extent 
compelled to use slave-labour produce, so 
intimately is our commerce bound up in the 
system of slavery, is almost a sufficient 
answer to those, who being themselves either 
quite or almost pro-slavery advocates, select 
this one circumstance as the most vulnerable 
point of attack. We purpose to cxpose a few 
of the fallacies which have been adduced io 
disparagement of this movement. 

First in the ranks comes an anonymous 
writer in the ‘‘Trmes,” signing himself 
** Academicus,” who protests against Mrs. 
Stowe’s work as an exaggeratidn, and against 
the Address because it ‘is far more likely to 
wound national sensibilities than to touch the 
conscience of the American people.” Mrs, 
Stowe is herself about to reply to the charges 
of exaggeration alleged against her matchless 
portraiture of Slavery, by producing the 
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originals of her characters. ‘‘ Academicus” | to the last letter in the same journal from the 
and those who think as he does, on this| ‘‘ States-man,” or the last leader from the 
matter, may therefore be safely left to her. |‘l'onnans himself and the smaller fry. 

We ourselves are quite sutisfied, as are all’ We are next told by these gentlemen and 
who know anything at all about slavery, that | ladies—for there is a sprinkliog ot hits from 
“Uncle Tom,” all-powerful as it is, conveys them also—that the gentlewomen of England 
but a faint idea of the deeper, darker, unmen- ought to look at home, and bend their energies 
tionable iniquities of the heinous system. As to remove some of the social evils which un- 
for wounding ‘national sensibilities,” we fortunately exist here, before they presume to 
would ask whether the rutffian who pollutes| tender advice to the women of America on 
society with his crimes is not to be admo-| the one sore subject of slavery. But it does 
nished lest his sensibilities should be woundcd? | not appear to have occurred to this array of 


So long as the * sensibilities” of the English 
nation were «allowed to slumber placidly, 
slavery gained ground in her colonies, and | 
the institution itself gathered strength. But | 
no sooner were her ‘‘ sensibilities’? wounded 
no sooner did she feel slavery to be ‘a sin 


cavilers, that the cases are not analogous. 
The social evils of this country exist, not like 
shivery, as the necessary consequence of laws 
enacted to render them permanent, but from 


;| an unhappy absence of legislation, in some in- 


stances, and in others, as the natural result of 
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and a crime,” than she shook off the loath-|a variety of circumstances which it is out of 
some burden, And this must come to pass in | the immediate power of legislation to control. 
America before that nation will abolish the Labour is and must be subject, for its remune- 
cherished system. Such a wholesome state} ration, to the general rule of supply and 
of things is to be brought about there, only |demand. Where it is in abundance it will be 
by acting on the Americin mind through | cheap; where it is scarce, it will be more in 
public opinion in England and elsewhere.| request and dear. The unfortunate needle- 
Affect to scorn it as they may, our trans-| women and other classes of females, who have 
atlantic cousins are singularly sensitive on the | been selected as offering pertinent comparisons 
score of the opinion entertained and expressed are, however, not to be placed for one moment 
of them in this country. Its moral power is in the.same category as the slave. The former 
incalculable, as they know who have had it is true may work for low wage, under the 
opportunities of witnessing its efiects. Why hard compulsion of necessity ; but what they 
then should we hesitate to denounce slavery ; varn, though it be trifling, is their own: they 
and wherefore discourage the mothers and would get more, if their dabens were worth 
daughters of England from expressing their it. ‘The latter toil under the lash for the 
convictions upon it, and striving’ to impress benefit of another exclusively : whose object 
them on the minds of their American sisters. is to wring from human sinew and bone the 

We cannot but concur in the remarks of largest amount of labour at the lowest possi- 
“‘ Academicus” which bear on the consump- | ble expense, and who would no wore give his 
tion of slave-labour produce by all classes in ‘slaves the benefit of an advance in the price of 
this country. But knowing the difliculties | | the products of that labour, than he would 
that surround this question, and that a very | give his horse a silver manger, or puta golden 
considerable number of persons abstain from piston in his steam-engine, because under 
making use of such produce—nay, that many |spur or pressure they had produced more, 
more would do so, if a sufficient supply of| and placed a few extra thousand dollars into 
genuine free-labour articles could be readily | his pocket. Besides, the condition of the 
procured —we ascribe the short-comings of ‘contrasted parties is radically distinct. A 
the masses, or of particular classes, in this | slave, though he be even well-fed—an indul- 
respect, not to them so much as to the} gence not altogether so common, but forming 
system; or as to a general indifference and | rather the exception than the rule—is still a 
want of consideration. The same reply will, slave. His limbs, his affections, his impulses, 
serve for the host of anonymous writers! his life, his very soul, are not in his own 
who have followed in the wake of ‘ Acade-| keeping. He has no existence in law save as 
micus,” from the pro-slavery Gemini, who |e chattel. A log of wood, scored as worth so 
wrote in the “ Trrrs” of the 18th December | many dollars, is his equal. Grant, on the 
under the name of ‘* The Twin Brothers,” | other hand, all that is asserted as to the 
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unhappy position of particular classes in this 
country, yet they have the right of inde- 
pendent locomotion : they possess an identity 
in law: they cannot be driven, scourged, 
tortured, killed, according to the caprice of a 
brutified master or overseer: they cannot 
even be sold. Yet we are told that to fatten 
in slavery is better than to eke out a miserable 
existence in freedom: and so it might be, if 
the happiest kind of slavery were not a 
hundred-fold worse than the most miserable 
freedom. Arguments like these have their 
origin either in a downright love for the 
‘¢ peculiar institution,” or in sheer ignorance 
of its effects. 

The individual who wrote to the “‘TimEs” 
on the 2nd December, and who signs himself, 
“Common Sense,” a designation we will 
take leave to amend to “Common Non- 
sense,” declares he is outraged at the idea of 
attempts being made to ‘regenerate Borrio- 
boola Gha,” whilst there is so much to be 
done ‘within a stone’s throw of our own 
dwellings.”” Having borrowed his wit from 
Mr. Dickens, it is not surprising he should 
likewise borrow his suggestions from others. 
“‘ Academicus” had already preceded him. 
The lead thus given, having been followed 
by the “Times,” in a leader, we next find 
some American ladies in Florence, under the 
generalship of a ‘Catherine Howard,” 


lustily taking up the cry of “ look at home,”’ | 


adopted to ameliorate the condition of the 
humbler classes. Nor are the ‘‘ Women of 
England,’’ against whom the above charge is 
specially brought, last in the good work. A 
simple inspection of the list of contributors to 
the numerous benevolent institutions of the 
metropolis, will prove that first amongst the 
most munificent donors to them, stand many 
of the distinguished names appended to the 
Stafford-House Address. Some of these 
institutions are peculiarly feminine in their 
objects, and are almost exclusively supported 
by the voluntary contributions of the ‘‘ Women 
of England;” whilst if we descend from their 
public acts, into the holy privacy of their 
domestic circle, it will be to find them again, 
administering with the gentleness and the 
grace so essentially characteristic of their 
sex, aid and consolation in time of need to 
the hungry and the sick, the distressed and 
the unfortunate. What a scandal, then, to 
‘reproach the ‘*‘ Women of England’’ for not 
“looking at home.’ With these few last 
words, we take leave of our antagonists, 
who may lay the flattering unction to their 
souls, that the ‘“‘ Women of England” are 
prosecuting their work, and that it pro- 
gresses bravely. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
The following particulars of the slave-trade 


and in that peculiarly polite tone which only | are taken from the Blue-Books lately pre- 


ladies, who have made up their mind to 
quarrel, possess the happy knack of employ- 
ing, twitting their English sisters for the 
existence of social evils they have no power 
toremedy. The last file of American news- 
papers brings us a more elaborate production 
of the same class, evidently suggested by the 
leader and the letters we have adverted to. 
Having observed of these addresses—of the 
last of which we question the genuineness and 
the sex—that they are conceived in the very 
worst possible taste and spirit, we will dismiss 
them with a few parting comments, intro- 
duced simply to vindicate those against whom 
the sarcasm they contain is directed, from the 
charge of not “looking at home.” We 
assert, then, that such an allegation is un- 
founded. It is notorious that the philan- 
thropists who take the deepest interest in the 
cause of the enslaved African race, are 
amongst the most active and enterprising 
promoters of the measures which have been 


sented to Parliament, and which contain 
collected information from the Ist of April 
1851, to the 31st of March 1852. 

From the Report of the Commissary Judge 
at S1eRRA-LEONE, we find that only one 
case was adjudicated in the British and 
Uruguyan Mixed Courts of Justice, during 
the year 1851; and that no case came before 
the other Mixed Courts, nor had any slaves 
been emancipated. The total number of 
adjudications since the establishment of the 
Mixed Commissions, is 530, whereof 503 were 
cases of condemnation. In the same period 
64,625 slaves have been emancipated. In 
the Vice-Admiralty Court, there have been 
adjudicated six vessels without papers or 
colours; all cases of condemnation. Fifty- 
five slaves have been emancipated, which 
were captured in two native canoes. One 
acknowledged Brazilian vessel has been con- 
demned. The number of slaves captured was 
818, of whom 541 were decreed emancipation ; 
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the remainder (277) having died either priorto| It is generally believed at the Havana, 
arrival in the colony or prior to emancipation. | amongst the slave-traders, that although no 
There has been a decrease of one third in| head-money is taken for the introduction of 
the number of captures adjudicated, and of| negroes from Africa, it is a principle that 
nearly two thirds in the number of slaves} none shall be seized, unless they are brought 
captured and emancipated in the year 1851, | in under circumstances of such notoriety as to 
as compared with 1850. No captures have) render it impossible for the Captain-General 
taken place to the north of this colony, nor) to pass over the infraction with impunity. 
any shipments of slaves since the last Annual} The Bozals captured at Cardenas, and 
Report ; but to the southward, two attempts! amounting to 414, have been assigned to 
had been made to re-open the slave-trade in | various persons, for certain periods as usual, 
the Sherbro and Gallinas countries, which jin order to prepare them, (as it is officially 
were fortunately prevented by the vessels’ stated,) for the enjoyment of their freedom, 
becoming prizes. after they have received their civil and reli- 
The Commissary-Judge at the Havana| gious instruction; but the day of freedom for 
reports that the slave-trade has acquired a| them is far, far off, if even it ever come. The 
new impulse. In 1850 the arrivals were esti- | re-assignment of the Emancipados has been to 
mated to have been seven in number, and the | those in authority a source of wealth, and it 
Bozals introduced were taken at 3,100.|is time to insist that all of that class, over 
Some fourteen vessels had sailed during that | whom her Majesty’s Government has a right 
year, from different places in Spain, intending! to watch, should be rescued from their dis- 
to bring slaves to Cuba. The slave-traders | tressed situation, and that all who were cap- 
have certainly engaged in more active prepa- lured by the cruizers should receive free 
rations for this inhuman traffic, during the | papers. The Emancipado, amongst other 
past year. The arrivals are estimated to have things, is exposed to be substituted for the 
been seven vessels; the number of slaves | slave, in which case he is reported as dead ! 
introduced 3,687; and adding one third to, This is practised to a considerable extent, and 
that number, to make up for those of whom | money obtains the false certificates. 
no intelligence had been obtained, it is con-| The Commissioners at the CarE or Goop 
cluded that about 5,000 Bozal negroes have | Hops remark that, owing to the limited force 
come to the island during the last twelve |on the station, the coast from Delagoa Bay up 
months. Of two cargoes, one belonging to|}to Luabo has remained without that strict 
Don Julian Zulueta and others, and which was | surveillance which has been exercised higher 
landed near Cardenas, consisted of 617; the|up; and that nothing more is known of any 
other, composed of about 400, was disem-| trade having been actually carried on, beyond 
barked, by small craft, on the south side| statements made by persons belonging to two 
between Cuba and Trinidad. Four hundred} American vessels, to the effect that the 
and fourteen of the former, and ninety-six of| Governor of the Portuguese settlement at 
the latter, were captured by the Government. | Delagoa Bay had tried to induce the masters 
The first of these vessels is stated to have| to take cargoes of slaves to the Brazils. In 
escaped. The capture of these Africans was | one case, 300 slaves were ready ; in the other, 
not in consequence of any inclination on the | a delay of fourteen days was required to bring 
part of the Spanish Government officers to | down a much larger number from settlements 
observe the treaties, but was owing to some | higher up the coast. 
difference or dissatisfaction as to the amount| Almost the only route by which a large 
of gratification proposed to be given. It is| number of slaves could be brought down from 
publicly known that about one third of the | the interior, without danger or loss by starva- 
number brought by vessel to Cardenas, | tion, is that by the Zambesi River; Quillimane, 
were safely passed, they being the only por-/ therefore, still continues to be the head 
tion of victims who were marketable or well | quarters of the slave-dealers; but the coast 
conditioned; whereas the 414 who were! from Luabo to Mofamali has been so closely 
captured, were in the most miserable state of watched, that only one vessel is said to have 
emaciation from ship-fever, scurvy, and dy- succeeded in escaping with a cargo of 800 
sentery, of which diseases a great number slaves. 
have since died. | In consequence of the vigilance thus ex- 
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ercised, there are large numbers of slaves left 
upon the hands of the slave-traders, for whose 
exportation no means could be found ; and 
this has led, in some cases, to their being 
employed in clearing ground and in cultiva- 
tion; but the Brazilian agents, and the resi- 
dent merchants engaged in the slave-trade 
are said to be much inconvenienced; and 
perhaps no better proof of the efficiency of 
the measures taken can be offered, than the fact 
that the slaves who in the early part of the year 
cost thirty dollars each, could be purchased 
in May for six dollars, and in December for 
a cotton-umbrella a-piece. From the coast, 
to the northward, a few slaves have been 
taken to the Comoro islands, some in dhows, 
and on one occasion, two or three hundred in 
a Portuguese vessel. At MozamBIQvéE itself, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood, there is 
no export trade in slaves. To the northward 
of Cape Delgado the operations of her 
Majesty’s squadron have been most successful. 
A very considerable number of slaves were 
exported from ports in the Imaum’s dominions 
by Banyans from Bombay, in spite of many 
captures made by order of the Bombay Go- 
vernment. Commodore Wyvill with the able 
assistance of her Majesty’s consul at Zanzibar, 
obtained from the Imaum of Muscat authority 
to act against the slave-trade in all ports and 
rivers in his Highness’ dominions. Under 
this authority two large slave-trading esta- 
blishments, capable of holding 5,000 slaves, 
have been completely destroyed; and the 
storehouses and residences of the Banyans 
engaged in carrying on the traffic have 
shared a similar fate. The value of the pro- 
perty destroyed is estimated at 150,000 dollars. 
According to the last accounts from Zan- 
ZIBAR, the result has been, that the Arab 
boats from the northward, which usually, 
after landing their cargoes at Zanzibar, go to 
the southward for slaves, have this season 
returned without being able to procure any. 
A considerable number of slaves are still 
taken from the Imaum’s dominions on the 
east coast in violation of the treaty of 
October 1845. 

The Commissioner at Loanpo reports a 
very sensible diminution of the traffic. The 
years 1848 and 1849 were marked by the 
most flagrant abuse of the flag of the United 
States, but the capture of several vessels by 
the American squadron will, it is expected, 
speedily put a stop to it. The intelligence of 





the fate of these vessels seems, on reaching 
the Brazils, to have created the greatest 
dismay among the slave-traffickers, and to 
have paralyzed their movements. Still, that 
occasional slave cargoes have been shipped, 
principally to the south of Loando, is evident 
from the information contained in the Blue- 
Books. 

(To be continued.) 


SLAVERY IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

The ‘ Friend of the Sovereignty,” of the 
11th Nov. last, contains the following letters, 
to which we entreat particular attention. 
The writer is a gentleman of unquestionable 
veracity, and upon his authority we do not 
hesitate to give currency to so startling an 
announcement as the existence of slavery 
beyond the Vaal river. It may perhaps 
assist the reader if we give an outline of the 
history of the Trans-vaal Boers, against whom 
this accusation is brought, and who have ever 
been amongst the most implacable enemies of 
the native races of South Africa. It is pretty 
generally known that previous to the passing 
of the Emancipation-Act, they held a large 
number of Hottentots in slavery. They had 
long manifested much dissatisfaction, and 
complained of the negligence of their interests 
by the Imperial Government. Without, how- 
ever, entering into the justice or the injustice 
of their complaints, the Emancipation-Act 
roused their anger to the utmost, and num- 
bers of them trekked, that is emigrated 
beyond the frontiers of the Cape Colony. It 
is alleged by them, amongst other charges, 
that the Imperial Government wittingly per- 
mitted and encouraged a few Jews to buy up 
the amount of compensation to which they, 
(the Boers,) would become entitled, as the 
purchase-price of the freedom of their slaves, 
so that the amount of such compensation was 
very materially diminished. Means were 
taken, they say, to induce them to believe 
that the compensation would be very trifling, 
and being disgusted with the treatment they 
had already experienced, they were too glad 
to sell their titles, in order to enable them 
the sooner to trek. It is not our purpose to 
discuss these allegations: we have to do with 
only one fact, namely, that they emigrated 
in large numbers, and took with them into 
slavery, a great many of the Hottentots who 
bad a right to their liberty. Migrating 
north-west, they were soon followed by 
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others, and settled down in the vicinity of 
Natal. They shortly after made an inroad 
into the country of Dinguan, and destroyed 
him and his tribe, carrying away the women 
and children. Moselikutzi’s people next fell 
under their ruthless power, and they also 
succeeded in settling themselves in the coun- 
tries of Morhesh and Adam Kok. Having 
come to an open rupture with the Imperial 
Government, a pitched battle was at length 
fought on Bloemplatz, between them and the 
Government troops, which resulted in the 
victory of the latter. They then migrated 





beyond the Vaal river, where many had pre- 
viously settled down on the fine rich pasture- 
lands of that vicinity, and under A. Pretorius, 
now assumed the position of an independent 
people. On the breaking out of the last 
Caffre war, the British Government thought. 
it desirable that the differences which had. 
so long existed between them, should be, 
adjusted, and accordingly Major Hogge| 
(since dead) and a Mr. Owen were sent out | 
as Assistant-Commissioners to Sir Harry | 
Smith, and were dispatched by him to the 
Orange-River Sovereignty. On the 17th. 
day of January 1852, the Commandant-| 
General of the Boers, Pretorius, heading a | 
large deputation of the Emigrant Farmers, met’ 
the Commissioners, and a Treaty was con-| 
cluded, of which we append a copy. It was 
ratified by the present Governor, General | 


Cathcart, on the 13th of the following May. 





‘¢ Minutes of a meeting held at the place of Mr. | 


‘1. The Assistant-Commissioners guarantee in 
the fullest manner, on the part of the British 
Government, to the Emigrant Farmers beyond 
the Vaal River, the right to manage their own 
affairs, and to govern themselves without any in- 
terference on the part of Her Majesty the Queen’s 
Government, and that no encroachment shall be 
made by the said Government on the territory 
beyond to the north of the Vaal River ; with the fur- 
ther assurance that the warmest wish of the British 
Government is to promote peace, free trade, and 
friendly intercourse withthe Emigrant Farmers now 
inhabiting, or who may hereafter inhabit, that 
country, it being understood that this system of 
non-interference is binding upon both parties. 

‘*2. Should any misunderstanding hereafter 
arise as to the true meaning of the words ‘ The 
Vaal River,’ this question, in so far as regards the 
line from the source of that river over the Dra- 
kensberg, shall be settled and adjusted by Com- 
missioners chosen by both parties. 

‘*3. Her Majesty’s Assistant-Commissioners 


hereby disclaim all alliances whatsoever, and with 


whomsoever, of the coloured natives north of the 
Vaal River. 

‘* 4. Itis agreed that no slavery is, or shall be 
permitted or practised in the country to the north 
of the Vaal River by the Emigrant Farmers. 

‘*5. Mutual facilities and liberty shall be 
afforded to traders and travellers on both sides of 
the Vaal River; it being understood that every 
waggon containing ammunition and fire-arms, 
coming from the south side of the Vaal River, 
shall produce a certificate, signed by a British 
magistrate or other functionary duly authorised 
to grant such, and which shall state the quantities 
of such articles contained in the said waggon to 
the nearest magistrate north of the Vaal River, 
who shall act in the case as the regulations of the 
Emigrant Farmers direct. 

“6. It is agreed that no objection shall be 
made by any British authority against the Emi- 
grant Boers purchasing their supplies of ammuni- 
tion in any of the British Colonies and Possessions 


P. A. Venter, Sand River, on Friday the 16th | in South Africa, it being mutually understood that 
day of January 1852, between Major W. S. Hogge | all trade in ammunition with the native tribes is 
and C. M. Owen, Esq., Her Majesty’s Assistant- | prohibited, both by the British Government and 
Commissioners for the settling and adjusting of | the Emigrant Farmers on both sides of the Vaal 





the affairs of the Eastern and North-eastern boun- | 
daries of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, on | 
the one part, and the following deputation from | 
the Emigrant Farmers residing North of the Vaal | 
River—— 

A. W. J. Pretorious, Com.-Gen., 

H. S. Lombard, Landdrost, 

W. F. Joubert, Com.-General, 
. J. Kruger, Commandant, 


Q 





J. W. Grobbelaar, Raadslid, 
P. E. Scholtz, 
P. G. Wolmarans, Ouderling, 
J. A. Van Aswegen, Veld Cornet, 
F. G. Botes, 
W. J. S. Basson, 
J. P. Furstenberg, 
J. P. Pretorius, 
J. H. Grobbelaar, 
J. M. Lehman, 
P. Schutte, 
J.C. Klopper, 
on the other part. 


River. 

‘‘7, It is agreed that, as far as possible, all 
criminals and other guilty parties who may fly 
from justice either way across the Vaal River, 
shall be mutually delivered up if such should be 
required; and that the British Courts, as well as 
those of the Emigrant Farmers, shall be mutually 
open to each other for all legitimate processes ; 
and that summonses for witnesses sent either way 
across the Vaal River shall be backed by the 
magistrates on each side of the same respectively, 
to compel the attendance of such witnesses when 
required. 

“8, It is agreed that certificates of marriage 
issued by the proper authorities of the Emigrant 
Farmers shall be held valid and sufficient to enti- 
tle children of such marriages to receive portions 
accruing to them in any British Colony or Pos- 
session in South Africa. 

‘9, It is agreed that any and every person now 
in possession of land, and residing in British 
territory, shall have free right and power to sell 
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his said property, and remove unmo’ested across | these tribes ?’’ They have, but there was an article 
the Vaal River, and vice versd ; it being distinctly | against Slavery in the treaty. And, besides, the 
understood that this arrangement does not com- | Commissioners were hasty in their proceedings, 


prehend criminals, or debtors without providing 
for the payment of their just and lawful debts. 
** This done and signed at Sand River aforesaid, 
this 17th day of January 1852. 
** (Signed) W. S. HocGe, Assistant-Com. 
C. Mostyn Owen, Assistant-Com, 
A. W. J. Pretorivs, Com-Gen. 
And others abovenamed. 
[Atruecopy.] (Signed) J. H. Visacre, Sec.”’ 


Now it will be seen that Art. IV. prohibits 


slavery amongst the Emigrant Farmers; but | 


it does not appear that the British Govern- 
ment has reserved to itself, or even possesses 
the power, of enforcing the observance of this 
treaty ; and if the writer of the accompanying 
letter be correct, as we believe him to be, 
there are very strong grounds for believing, 
that the Boers do actnally hold in slavery the 
women and the children of natives, their policy 
being to put all the adult males to the sword ; 
and that the system of slavery has never been 
abolished amongst them. Let it be borne in 
mind that the British Government has not 
entered into a treaty with the Boers from 
choice, but from necessity : and the Boers are 
quite aware that England would hesitate ere 
she plunged into a war with them, because of 
the enormous expenditure which such a 
struggle would entail upon her exchequer, 
ere it could be successfully terminated in a 
country where her policy has converted the 
Caffres and frontier tribes into implacable 
enemies, and brought the colonists into a 
state bordering on rebellion, At this junc- 
ture, then, the announcement that slavery 
exists beyond the Vaal, acquires immense 
importance, and the subject will claim our 
earnest and most scrious attention. 
Bloem Fontein, 8th Nov., 1852. 

Sir,—There hus been in your several notices 
of the proceedings of the Boers beyond the Vaal 
against the chief Secheli, a guardcdness of ex- 
pression which | have greatly admired. You have 
evidently had some misgivings as to the ground of 
quarrel, and your caution in abstaining from 
offering an opinion, emboldens me to lay betore 
the public, through the medium of the ** Friend,”’ 
a narrative of events that will probably form some 
set-off to the statement that has already appeared 
in your columns from Mooi River Dorp, and 
which statement, by the way, will meet with but 
little sympathy from men who breathe an atino- 
sphere of freedom, and who have drunk deeply the 
sentiments of liberty. 

I know well that some will say, ‘‘ What have 
we to do with the Trans Vaal Boers in their treat- 
ment of the natives beyond the boundary? Have 
not the Commissioners disavowed all alliance with 


and they disavowed au alliances, not knowing, 
or forgetting, that the Colonial Government had 
entered into a formal treaty with the chief Water- 
boer, one of the best chiefs in Africa. But let 
that pass for the present. By way of further 
prelude, I would observe that a virulent writer 
in the **Graham’s Town Journal’’ conveys the 
idea, that the Trans Vaal Boers had attacked the 
chief Secheli, on account of his robberies :—Now 
it is very remarkable, that, whilst I have as good 
| opportunities as most people of hearing both sides 
| of the story, I never before heard that Secheli 
had been accused by the Boers of theft. 

The following are extracts from letters received 
by me from persons in the interior, whose name 
is a guarantee for the truthfulness of their state- 
ments. One correspondent writes thus— 

** You will be grieved to hear that the Boers 
have at last attacked Secheli. His town has been 
reduced to ashes. He has been driven from the 
hill in which he hoped to defend himself. Many 
of his people killed. Mr. Livingstone’s house 
broken into by the Boers—valuables carried off. 
Medicines smashed. Buvuoks torn up and thrown 
out to the winds. 

‘‘The following are a few of the particulars 
from the lips of one direct from the spot. It 
would appear that the attack was made on Mon- 
day, the 30th of August. It may be mentioned 
that Secheli has been long threatened, and but for 
the late epidemic, the attempts would certainly 
have been made before. For years past, many 
have been the applications of the Boers, by letters 
as well as by verbal messages, requiring Secheli 
to make peace with them, and unite with them in 
preventing all intercourse with the interior by the 
English and others. Secheli’s answer has uni- 
formly been, ‘I am at peace with the Boers, and 
I wish to live in peace and friendship with all men. 
They can come, as they always have done, and 
exchange with me and my people,’ adding that 
‘the English had done him no harm. They were 
his friends, and that nothing should induce him 
to do any harm to Englishmen, or any one else 
who might chance to pass through his country.’ 
Other means were resorted to by the Boers, which 
may yet be forced into light, but all to no purpose. 
Secheli could hardly persuade himself that the 
Boers would have the hardihood to attack one who 
had never touched an article belonging to a Boer, 
or inflicted the slightest injury either by word or 
deed. Occasionally, some from among the Boers 
came to him for purposes of barter, with muskets 
and ammunition, of which they had always a rich 
supply. It was their custom on such visits, to 
abuse all the other Boers as a set of scoundrels, 
and that the present visitor was the only real 
friend of Secheli. He presumed, and others pre- 
sumed, that the late scourge having swept away 
many who were violent enemies of the coloured 
races, the survivors would bethink themselves. 
Two parties of the Boers had also proceeded to 
the lake Ngami und beyond it; some of the wives 
of whom, on hearing what was contemplated, 
pleaded and prayed most earnestly that the hos- 
tilities might be deferred till the return of their 
husbands totheirownhomes. Nothing, however, 
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conld divert them from the object on which they | loped in heat and smoke, and a scene of confnsion 
were determined. They had sent orders to! ensued, easier conceived than described. This 
Montsioe, the chief of a town of Barolongs, on | decided the fate of the Bakuenas, who found their 
the Lotlakarni river, and among whom Mr. | efforts to defend themselves against such a force 
Ludorf, a Wesleyan missionary, is living, de-| crippled by the smoke which enveloped them. 
manding assistance in oxen, grain, and men. | Though the Boers kept at a respectable distance 
Montsioe refused. Mailoe, the chief of that part | they were able, by means of small swivels, to do 
of the Buharutse, among whom Mr. Inglis, of the| much execution amongst the natives. The 
London Missionary Society, is labouring, was| Bakuenas, however, continued to defend them- 
next appealed to. Montsioe, of the Barolongs, | selves till the curtain of night was dawning over 
who was at a distance, considered himself out of| the melancholy scene. Secheli and his men, 
what was called ** Boer’s Territory.”? The Boers | finding it impossible any longer to defend them- 
now assert their right to all territory, east, west, | selves from want of ammunition and from exhaus- 
and north of the Vaal River, could refuse and | tion, left the hill and all that remained from the 
escape, but not so with Moloe; he lives among flames, and, with their arms only, made the best 
the Isvers, and had become their dupe and tool. | of their way towards the dark and gloomy hills in 
He knew that refusal would be followed by de- | the distance, entirely ignorant of what might have 
struction, and had to turn out thirty slaughter | befallen their wives and children. They left about 
oxen, forty muids of native corn, and fifty men. | sixty of their number dead, besiles some women, 
Mr. Edwards, missionary at Mabotse, among the | while of the Boers upwards of thirty had fallen, 
Bakkatla, under the chief Mosielde, foreseeing | many of the Bakuenas also were wounded. Next 
what would be the inevitable results if he con- | morning a number of waggons proceeded to the 
tinued any lounger under his cwn roof, very| scene of conflict and death, when every thing 
wisely removed with his wife and family to the | worth taking away was put into waggons; every 
station of Mr. Inglis, about eight miles distant, | nook and corner ferreted tor what might have 
and as much of his furniture as he could conve- | been deposited out of sight. Prisoners, with the 
niently get time to remove. The Boers had | gun’s muzzle at their heads, ordered to point out 
collected the men of the eastern tribes whom they | wherever they knew anything to be secreted. A 
had subjugated, and whom they use as a shield in| waggon of Secheli and another of Mr. Macabe, 
their attacks on other tribes. They commenced | (a trader,) were also taken. In the meantime, 
their campaign with men, horses, and waggons in | four waggons and a party of Boers had gone down 
abundance. They had proclaimed the destruction | to Kolobeng, the old station, about eight miles 
of chieftainship in the whole surrounding country. | from Lunacie, where Mr. Livingstone’s house, 
Mahatsa was attacked, The Bakhatla fled ; their | smith’s shop, &c., had been left untouched during 
cattle taken, and their town pillaged of 1,000 ' his long absence on interior journeys, and his late 
muids of native grain, &c., &c. The Boers next | visit to the Cape, having been under the care of a 
proceeded to Koleberg. They encamped near to | few Bakuenas, stationed there for that parpose. 
Limaue, to which place Secheli and his people , The Boers very soon gutted the Mission-houses,— 
had removed some time before for safety. It is a| carried off every thing of value to them. Iron 
small conical hill, composed of rough boulders, | bedstead, iron sofa, on which the owner had 
surrounded at the base by the town. On the | scarcely sat, tables, chests, smiths’ bellows, anvils, 
Sabbath, the day after their arrival, a number of | tools, corn mills, supplies of coffve, clothing, &c., 
the Boers came to the town unarmed, and attended | on which Mr. L. was depending on bis return to 
Divine service, which was conducted by a native| the interior, and fifty other things. A quantity 
teacher. After service they returned totheircamp, | of really valuable medicines, which the Boers 
and again in the afternoon attended Divine service, could not trust, they took out and smashed to 
held, of course, in the native language. They | pieces on the stones. The books met the same 
told Secheli that the English nation had given all fate—carried out to where the waggons were un- 
the country north of the Vaal River to the Boers, | yoked, they were tossed out, torn, and thrown 
and that they were come to fight him, and to! away. To a person approaching the little valley 
annihilate chiefdom in the country. Secheli ex- it had the appearance as if anmmnber of hawks had 
postulated, and asked them what he or his people been dealing death and destruction among a flock 
had ever done to them. They told him that if of white pigeons. There lay the sacred volume, 
he refused to deliver himself and his people to the book of God, in Hebrew and in Greek, 
them to be dealt with as they thought proper, volumes of Scripture in the native and other 
he must send the women away, and prepare to languages, a well-selected collection of books on 
fight. They left and returned to their camp. | theology, &c., &c. A number of very valuable 
Secheli scarcely knew what to think of the threats | books on medicine and surgery.’ In fact, with 
of the Boers. fle was conscious of the justice of | the exception of a very few odd books, which Mr. 
his cause and of his entire innocency of anything | Livingstone happened to have with him, his whole 
that could be brought against him. During the | library scattered. The writer has before him a 
night, most of the women made their escape! couple of small volumes of ‘ Young’s Night 
towards the neighbouring mountains. A party | Thoughts,’ and a volume of sacred poetry, which 
of these and many children were taken prisoners | a passer-by picked up at a distance, which, with 
by the Boers. Next morning, the Boers with | others, appear to have been pitched away like 
their native auxiliaries came up to the town|stones. ‘The Boers, after these deeds of destruc- 
armed to the teeth, when firing forthwith com- | tion and plunder, proceeded to the Banguaketse, 
menced. }under their chief Sentake, sweeping the whole 

‘The Boers found means of setting fire to the country around of every thing like cattle, sheep, 
town, when the hill in the centre became enve- | and goats. The Banguaketse fled in consterna~ 
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tion; some were shot, the town was fired, and 
their stores of corn for the season are still smok- 
ing. The chief narrowly escaped being shot, 
being sick and unable to flee ; and but for a drove 
of cattle, which called off the attention of the 
pursuers, he wasa dead man. Secheli had also a 
narrow escape, a ball having passed through the 
sleeve of his jacket, and another through his hat. 

‘* It ought also to be mentioned, that in addi- 
tion to the above losses, every thing left by 
English travellers and hunters from the South, 
under Secheli’s care, &c., they left much, in oxen 
and supplies for homeward journey, have been 
swept away. 

‘* The above is a statement of some of the facts 
as elicited from persons who passed through these 
scenes of desolation a day or two after the Boers 
had left. The facts speak for themselves. Where 
the conquered chiefs and their people are now we 
know not, but one thing is certain, their circum- 
stances must be very distressing. All the three 
tribes having lost every particle of corn, and there 
being no field food at this time of the year, or for 
months to come, many must perish from utter 
want in the Kologare desert. Those who are 
acquainted with the character of the natives, as 
well as that of the Boers, can very easily prog- 
nosticate what will be the consequences of this 
unprovoked attack on the natives, lest we have 
future events to develope these. We feel much 
for the missionaries, Edwards and Inglis, whose 


writes that he is like a bird on a branch ready to 
take flight, and is supposed to be now on his way 
to Motito, In concluding, I would only add, 
that we mourn over the wanton destruction of 
human life, the injury done to the cause of 
missions, and the disgrace brought upon the 
British name. As to Mr. Livingstone’s pro- 
ceeding soon to his intended distant field of labour, 
it seems out of the question. He will not be able 
to get people.”’ 

Your space will not permit further extracts 
from this letter. Under date the 24th October, 
an express has reached me. I learn that Mr. 
Edwards and Mr. Inglis, of the London Society, 
are summoned to appear before the Boer’s Raad 
at Magaliesberg, to give an account of their 
crimes against the republic. A missionary’s wife 
writes to a lady in Bloem Fontein, under date the 
24th October—‘‘ The Commando took between 
200 and 300 children and women from Secheli’s 
and Moselele’s town.”’ 

In conclusion, I would, through the ‘ Friend,”’ 
remind the Boers over the Vaal that their pro- 
ceedings will be exposed to light. In the mean- 
time, the following questions may be worthy of 
an answer :— 

Ist. Mr Pretorius ! 
murder, and robbery ? 

2nd. What is liberty ? and whether the liberty 
that obtains under your sway, is from the ‘‘ stroom 
van vryheid’’ (stream of freedom) that flowed in 
1848, and which you said had begun to come 
from the West ? 

3rd. Are you aware there is a free press in the 
world, and that no power on earth can long 
suppress deeds of darkness ? 

4th, What is slavery? and whether you think 
your late convention with the good-natured 


What are barbarism, and 


Assistant-Commissioner sanctions the enslave- 
ment of the women and children of Secheli and 
others ? 

5th. Do you think seriously that injustice, even 
to a black man, will ultimately escape the ven- 
geance of the Eternal ? 

6th. Had you any such just ground of quarrel 
with Secheli as will enable you to justify yourself 
before your friends in the colony who feel inte- 
rested in your affairs ? 

I wish you and your people well——but it staggers 
my confidence in your sincerity to find that you 
have treated Secheli and his people like wild 
beasts! You will be held personally responsible 
in your character and reputation, by the whole 
civilised world, for the base and cowardly, and 
savage proceedings at Kolobeng. 

A ScoTcHMAN. 


WEST INDIA INTELLIGENCE: 
SUMMARY. 

Jamaica.—Our files for the month of 
November contain great lamentations over 
the distressed state of the island, which, 
it is stated, is seen in the abandonment of 
properties once in a flourishing condition. It 
is remarked by the Valmouth Post, that 





circumstances must be very trying. Mr. Ludorf unless the official salaries are reduced, it will 


be utterly impossible to carry on the Govern- 
ment. 

Information has been received from Ma- 
deira that immigrant labourers refuse to ship 
for Jamaica. The reason alleged is, that 
during the last two or three years no informa- 
tion has been received from those who left 
for Jamaica some years ago. It is naturally 
concluded on the part of their friends that 





they have all died. We regret to believe 
| that their conclusions are, to a great extent, 
| only too true. 

The Falmouth Post of the 7th of Decem- 
ber, gives particulars of a case of kidnapping, 
to the effect, that about the latter end of 
1851, a man named Sommers, a cutter in the 
Kingston Beef Market, borrowed a little boy 
from his mother, to run on errands. His 
request was acceded to, and he took the 
child on board of one of the American 
steamers, then about to leave for Chagres or 
Navy Bay, he (the child) carrying a bundle. 
The bundle and the child were left on board, 
but Sommers returned on shore. The child’s 
mother has been in constant inquiry for her 
missing one, and all she can learn from Som- 
mers is, that the child is safe at Panama. 
Other rumours make the matter appear more 
serious. 

Barrish Guiana.—The subject of immi- 
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gration is uppermost in the Court of Poliey 
and amongst the planters, and is looked to by 
the colonies generally, as a substitute for the 
protective system. Notwithstanding that the 
past immigration-schemes have been both 
ruinously costly, and altogether inefficient, 
the cry is “‘more immigrants.” GovERNOR 
BaRKLy, at a meeting of the Court of Policy 
held on the 26th of November last, remarked 
that there was a question connected with im- 
migration which he wished to bring before 
the members. It was in reference to the ex- 
penditure of the money. A report from the 
financial accountant set forth that at the end 
of 1853 the funds for immigration purposes 
would be exhausted ; and he felt it his duty 
to inquire whether, if they were determined 
to pursue immigration after that period, it 
would not be necessary to throw more of the 
expenditure on the planter; otherwise he did 
not see how immigration was to goon. Con- 
siderable opposition was manifested ; but Mr. 
Gon Netscher outstripped all in the severity 
of his remarks. He said, “If the planters 
had severe laws, to make it impossible for the 
people to run away, then there would be 
some sense in the plan. They wanted effi- 
cient laws—laws under which a man for 
whom sixty or eighty dollars had been paid, 
and who had been supported by his employer 
while being acclimatized, and in sickness, 
should be publicly flogged for running away 
from that employer. He had some hundreds 
of them, who after having eaten his fowls, 
and drunk his soup and his wine, had all 
run away, and he had never yot back his 
money.” Well may the Culonist remark, 
‘¢Mr. Netscher has certainly surpassed him- 
self and exposed the slumbering regrets for 
the by-gone days of slavery, which even 
now haunt his capricious imagination.” “We 
have frequently ridiculed the apprehensions 
of the Auti-slavery Society and their ad- 
herents as to the covert designs of the 
planters; but really when such exhibitions 
are made, openly, and in all seriousness 
in the very legislature, we are tempted to 
give these gentlemen credit for far-sighted- 
ness and for a truer understanding of the 
material they had to work on, than ourselves 
possessed ,”’ 

Coolie immigration as at present conducted 
is now fairly given up. 

In TRINIDAD some alterations have been 
made in the trespass laws, which, we fear, 


—_ 


will operate oppressively on the labourer ; 
but we defer our comments until the ordinance 
is before us. 








Miscellancn. 


SISTERS AND SLAVERY. 


For the sake of the moral it conveys, let 
‘us be excused for quoting the following 
| admirable satire from ubiquitous “‘ Punch ” 
of the 19th ult. 


AFFECTIONATE REPROOF 
BY THE LADIES BULL. 





Dearest Sisters, we implore you 
To receive our fond caress, 
Whilst we meekly lay before you 
An affectionate address ; 
Do not think we mean to blame you 
By a single thing we say, 
Or desire at all to shame you 
In the slightest kind of way. 


But by such a sense of duty 
To this course we are impelled, 
From publicity though Beauty— 
We’re aware—should keep withheld, 
That we must call your attention 
To a tender point, we know, 
You will guess it when we mention 
Mrs. Harriet Beecuer Stowe. 


Sisters, daughters, wives, and mothers, 
Ah! our feelings how it racks, 

That your sons, sires, husbands, brothers, 
Should so badly use their blacks ! 

Oh! we speak with hearts sincerest, 
All with love and pity rent ; 

But why don’t you, Sisters dearest, 
Make your relatives repent ? 


ENDEARING RECRIMINATION 
BY THE LADIES JONATHAN. 





Sisters, darlings, sweetest creatures, 
Of a common faith and stock, 

Not a word to cloud your features, 
Or your gentle bosoms shock, 

For a moment would we utter, 
For all Californy’s gold, 

But now we’ve churned all that butter, 
You must let the truth be told. 


You have slaves far worse than niggers, 
That in ignorance are sunk, 

Who no letters know, nor figures, 
Vicious, destitute, and drunk : 

Have them taught to read their Bibles, 
And repeat their A B C, 

Better this than writing libels 
On the Nation of the Free. 


Go, exhort each male relation, 
We would earnestly implore, 
To relieve the dire starvation 
Which is lying at your door; 
Tis with deepest pain, that others 
Of their faults we’re forced to tell, 
Whilst forbearance gently smothers 
Hearts each gushing like a well! 
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SEASONABLE INTERFERENCE 
BY AN IMPARTIAL ARBITRATOR, 
Ladies, ladies, soft and fairly 
Interchange your loving raps, 
Or you'll ’scape a quarrel barely, 
If not come to pulling caps. 
Both have grounds for accusation, 
But on one side there’s a flaw : 
Slaves for want of Legislation 
Are not quite like slaves by Law. 


WHO KEEPS UP SLAVERY? 


We submit the subjoined pithy remarks, 
from the “ Times’? newspaper of the Ist 
December last. It presents a great truth in 
a most telling .form, and has our hearty 
concurrence. We wish we could say as 
much for the article, as a whole, of which 
the above is an extract, or for those that 
have followed it. 


“‘ We, of this free and happy country, are just 
the most extensive employers (indirect! » but not 
less really,) of slave labour in the se Negro 
slaves, working under the lash in the mid-day sun, 
and ‘keeping their toe well up to the mark,’ 
as Mr. Legree would say, produce the material of 
our cravats, our stockings, and the simple and 








comprehensive garment in which we take our 
repose. They supply the muslins and prints, and 


SLAVEHOLDERS,” and seems to have been 
largely attended. 
*¢ Slave Protection Societies,’’ in every county 
in Kentucky, each of which is to have a 
‘* Pursuing Committee.” A census is to be 
taken of all the slaves in each county who 
are owned by members, and a fund is to be 
raised to pay a stipulated reward for re- 
capture, and the expenses of the pursuit of 
slaves belonging to such members, and to pay 
citizens of Free States for the capture of 
Fugitives at the following rates, namely : 
two hundred dollars for a slave over sixteen 
years old; one hundred dollars for younger 
ones; and fifty dollars for information which 
shall result in the capture of a fugitive. 

Is it not high time that all true Abolitionists 
should be up and doing ? 














Waite Siaves 1x Perv.—One item of in- 
telligence by the last South American muil is 
rather startling. German emigrants to Peru, it 
appears, are articles of sale, and are advertised in 
the papers as merchandise !_ They are the remains 
ofa band of emigrants who, some time since, were 
induced by the representations of an agent, named 
Rodolfo, to sail for Lima. The enterprise totally 
failed, and sixty of them took service in the army ; 


They intend to form . 


nearly all the other fabrics of our female costume, | General Flores had purchased 120 for the Ecuador 
from the dress of the Sovereign to that of the expedition ; a large landed proprietor had bought 
poorest needlewoman. Slaves produce our coffee, | eighty for his estate ; forty were working on the 
and the sugar that sweetens it. By day and by | Guano islands ; 100 had died ; and fifty, left in the 
night, sitting down and rising up, we are still | hands of the agent, were advertised in the paper 
encouraging slavery by consuming its produce. |# ‘‘ for sale.’ The statement is in the Aus- 








The prime agent who moves the wheels of southern | 
slavery, we are told, is the northern capitalist, 
who has his mortgage on the slave estate, or holds 
a bill of sale, and who secures himself, when | 
necessary, by an order to his agent to sell off 
everything on the estate, slaves and al), for what 
they will fetch at the hammer. This man, Mrs. 
Stowe tells us, is really a guilty partner in the | 
transaction, if not the most guilty,—the most 
guilty because he supplies the strongest stimulus 
of the system, and compels the most violent 
measures. But if the northern capitalist pulls | 
the strings of the southern planter, who pulls the | 
strings of the northern capitalist? Most assu- | 
redly the merchants and brokers at New York are | 
mainly dependent on the British market. We 
use the slave cotton, We supply the slave capi- | 





tal. Our money buys the negro,—our money | : 
It is an indissoluble union of | folk county, Va., held a meeting on the 2nd inst., 


buys his work. 


wanderer Zeitung.--—Antigua Heraid. 


CoLourep Scuoots in Onto.—We are happy 
to see the progress which the coloured people of 
Ohio are making since the repeal of some of the 
odious black laws, and the institution of provisions 
for coloured schools. We clip the following in 
reference to coloured schools in Cincinnati :— 
“Eight schools have been organised by those 
coloured trustees. These schools now form a part 
of the Common School system of Cincinnati and of 
the State. These schools are well conducted, and 
the pupils make fine progress. Thus, it is hoped, 
the coloured population of Ohio will soon see their 
children possessing as high grades of intellectual 
culture as the children of their more wealthy 
neighbours.’’—Liberator. 


Genreet Presupice.—-The citizens of Nor- 


interests and operations, of which the white slave | and adopted resolutions urging the Legislature at 


of this country is at one end, and the black slave 
of America at the other end of the chain.’’ 


NEW PRO-SLAVERY MOVEMENT 
IN AMERICA. 


Under this head, at page 9 of our last 
Number, will be found a notice of a meeting 
which was proposed to be held by the slave- 
boulders of the various counties in Kentucky, 
to devise some means of preventing the escape 
of slaves. Since then this meeting has been 


its ensuing session to adopt measures to rid the 
State of its free coloured population. They also 
recommend that similar meetings be held through- 
out the State.—Liderator. 


Pro-Stavery Interest.—Mr. King, of Ala- 
bama, late Vice-president of the United States, is 
said to be a man of fortune ; he owns, by marriage, 
&c., four estates in Georgia, and some four hun- 
dred slaves.—Commonwealth. 


A Para.uet ro “St. Crain.’’—A gentleman 
residing in Philadelphia, who was a native of Vir- 





held. It was culled ““A CONVENTION OF 


ginia, received, us a part of bis patrimony, some 
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twenty-five slaves. He became an abolitionist of 
the right stamp. Soon after he received his inheri- 
*tance he emancipated all his slaves, took them to 
Illinois, gave to each family 200 acres of land, and 
saw them all prosperously settled. ‘‘ They have 
doneremarkably well ; better,”’ said he, ‘‘in a pecu- 
niary point of view, than I have done myself.’’ 
This gentleman’s father had an overseer, or super- 
intendent, who at length became the owner of a 
farm and twenty-five or thirty slaves. The course 
of his employer’s son in emancipating his slaves 
occasioned a good deal of remark. One day, 
when they met, he said to him, ‘‘ Edward, I have 
always approved of your course in making your 
slaves free.’’ Said he, “ I hate slavery, and if I 
could to-day get rid of my slaves, without any 
expense tomyself, I woulddoit.’”’ ‘Areyou really 
in earnest?’’ said Edward. ‘‘ I knew youdidnot like 
the system, but I was not aware that your oppo- | 
sition ta it was so strong.”’ ‘‘Yes, I am in earnest,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘I call God to witness that I would to- 
day emancipate my slaves, if I could do it with- 
out expense.’’ ‘‘ Well,” said Edward, ‘‘I will take 
youat your word. I will take your slaves, and give 





them an outfit to Liberia, and you shall not be 
subjected to a dollar of expense. Call them up, 
and we will settle this business on the spot.’’ The 
slave-owner was taken all aback. He knew not | 
what to say. At length he replied, ‘‘ It will be an 

expensive business to you.’’ ‘‘ That’s my look-out, 

said Edward. ‘If I choose to spend my money in 
that way, it need not give youconcern.’’ ‘“ Well, I 

don’t believe they will be willing to go with you.”’ 

“*Tfnot,’’ said Edward, ‘‘ your responsibility ceases. 
But call them, and give them the offer.’’ ‘‘ Yes, 

but what a sum it is going to cost you; and I am 
sure they would not go.’’ After a long parley of 
this kind, Edward rose and said, ‘* Now just see how 
youhave beendeceiving yourself. You have appeal- 

ed to God to witness your sincerity, and yet you 

see you never had an honest purpose in regard to 

emancipating your slaves. I must go; andif I never 

meet you again, one of the last persons you will 

think of in your dying hour will be Edward Sa 

They never met again. The slave-owner died, leav- 

ing his ‘‘ human chattels’’ an inheritance to his 

heirs.— Correspondent of New York Evangelist. 


Anotuer Victim.—An alleged fugitive from 
slavery, named Thomas Brown, alias George Bord- 
ley, was arrested in Philadelphia on the 2nd inst., 
by the notorious kidnapper, Alberti.—The claim- 
ant was Andrew Pearce, of Cecil County, Maryland. 
The case was adjudicated by Commissioner Ingra- 
ham, who secured the ten dollars’ fee by a decision 
in favour of the claimant.—American Baptist. 


Tae Fare or Georce Borpiey.—The 
fugitive slave, George Bordley, arrested at Phila- 
delphia, has been surrendered to his claimant. 
The Pennsylvania Freeman thus chronicles the 
final proceedings :--‘‘ The hall and passages were 
crowded with anxious spectators, but no disposi- 
tion was manifested to interfere with the proceed- 
ings. The scene, when the decision was given, is 
described as of the most painful character. The 
wife of the fugitive was present, and was over- 
whelmed with agony when she heard that her last 
hope was taken away from her, and that she was 
about to be separated for ever from her husband. 
Moved by her tears, some of the bystanders imme— 
diately proposed to purchase the condemned, but 
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the master refused to entertain any such proposition 
for the present. He was determined, he said, to 
take the man home with him, as an example to his 
other slaves, and that afterwards he would be 
willing to enter into negotiation for a sale. In 
what way the man’s return was to be made a 
profitable lesson to his fellow-bondmen was not 
stated ; but we may safely conclude that it was not 
to consist merely of a pleasant trip from Philadel- 
phia to Maryland, to remain a few days among his 
old comrades, and then return a freeman to a free 
State. There will be interludes of plantation life, 
in which the fugitive will be made to exemplify 
the horrible danger incurred by those who attempt 
to escape from slavery.’’—Liberator. 


Escape or Staves.—On Friday night last, 
twenty-six slaves, the property of Mr. Elias 
Cheney, of Funkstown, and Mr. Alexander Mit- 
chell, of Hagerstown, Washington Co., Md., ran off. 
The greater part of the slaves belong to Mr. 
Cheney, and will be a heavy loss to him, as they 
are nearly all grown persons.—North American. 
The Editor of the Michigan Democrat, alluding 
to the foregoing, says:—‘‘ The closing sentence 
is worthy of a paper representing that portion 
of the mercantile community which looks to 
the ledger for its morality. If those twenty- 
six fugitives had been Hungarians, fleeing from 
some Austrian Haynau, the North American 
might perhaps have dared to manifest some other 
feeling than sympathy for the loss sustained by 
their owner.”’ 


Anti-SLavery IN Micuigan.—Anti-slavery 
societies are now being formed in various sections 
of the State. On last Saturday and Sunday, a 
State Anti-slavery Convention was held in Adrian, 
which was largely attended, and kept up with 
thrilling interest; so we are informed.— Voice of 
the Fugitive. 


A CHANCE FOR THE BENEVOLENT.—Mr. 
Jonathan Lemmon came here from Virginia, with 
his family and slaves, to obtain a passage for Texas, 
whither he purposed toemigrate. He here found 
that his slaves in Virginia, being brought here 
voluntarily by himself, were no slaves at all, but 
free to go with him or elsewhere—and they did 
the latter. All the coaxing of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lemmon failed to sweeten the inexorable darkies. 
‘* Haven’t I always treated you well ?”’ pathetically 
asked the lady of her late chattel. ‘* No,”’ replied 
the chattel, ‘‘ you sold my husband away from me 
three years ago, and I have never been able to hear 
fromhim since ; I don’t call that good treatment.”’ 
So the Lemmons dropped pathos and tried law, 
and were beaten, The chattels were unchattelised, 
the laws of New York governing the decision. 
Therefore the Journal of Commerce has started 
a subscription to pay Mr. and Mrs. Lemmon the 
value of the uncompensated labour they might 
have got out of the chattels hereafter, if they had 
not been so green as to bring them into a free 
State ; and as we always like to do a good-natured 
thing, and some of our readers might possibly 
choose to contribute, we copy the Journal’s last 
paragraph on the subject as follows :—‘‘ The 
proposition to raise 5,000 dollars by voluntary 
subscription, to indemnify Mr. Jonathan Lemmon, 
of Virginia, for the loss of his slaves, while 
touching at this port a few days since, on his 
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way to Texas, has been universally approved, 
so far as our information extends. Pledges, ex- 
ceeding 500 dollars in the aggregate, have been seut 
to us by responsible persons as a part of the fund, 
on condition that the whole amount should be 
raised. There is reason to hope that the money 
contributed witl be refunded by the Legislature 
at its approaching session. Still, it way not be, 
and subscribers should be prepared for either alter- 
native. Whatever is done in the matter will come 
with better grace if done promptly and volun- 
tarily.’’ Here isa case which appeals directly to 
the gizzard ofcotton. If Mr. Lemmon isnot com- 
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Branding. 7th, Transportation. Farther he 
** protests with might and main against the 
folly of employing native talent in ofti¢es * 
under the Crown.”” And here we would leave 
““Utrinque,”’ but that he does make one good 
suggestion, namely: that instead of appointing 
to colonial goveruorships, ‘men having no 
recommendation but their party services or 
connexions; broken, political adventurers, 
briefless lawyers, and toolish boys,” capable 
individuals should be selected. whose upright- 
ness is beyond question. [un this view we 





pensated for his lost chattels, there can be no 

rational hope that New York will hereafter enjoy | 
any portion of the carrying trade in slaves between | 
the slave-breeding and the slave-consuming States | 
—a trade already considerable, and certain to be 

largelyincreased by the annexation of Cuba. And, 

as we apprehend the prospect of a repayment by 

the Legislature is not particula:ly bright, we urge 

the contributors to hurry up the 10 dollars, 20 

dollars, and 50 dollars forthwith. The names of 

the contributors are to be printed in full, and the 

jobber or cotton-hroker who gives 50 dollars 

may reasonably calculate on an accession to his 

Southern trade worth at least ten times his outiay. 

So Union-saving, business and benevolence may all 

be comtined in one operation, yielding a larger 

profit than any quartz mine yet discovered. We 

are confident the 5,000 dollars will be made up 

before the week is out.— Tribune. 





cordially concur, 





LECTURE ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


A Lecture on “ AxterRIcAN SLaVERY AS 
Ir is; or PARALLELS TO Unxcie Tom’s 
Canin,” will be delivered at the Lecrurg 
Hari, Torrennam, on Wednesday Evening 
the 9th February instant, by L. A. Cua- 
MEROVZOW, Secretary to the British aud 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

James Bex, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 

The Chair will be taken at half-past Seven 
precisely. 


? 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The following have been. received since the 
20th January, and are hereby thank/ully acknow- 





REVIEWS. 


We have in the January Magazines ample 
contributions to the subject of slavery. We 
purpose dwelling in our next upon the articles 
in the Weslminster Reriew und in Black 
wood's, as tiey deserve wore than a passing 
notice. On the ove that appears in Fraser, 
and which is sigued ‘* Utrinque,” and headed 


“Concerning Free British Negroes,” we can | Chesham.—Pryor, Mra. 
say little that is not condemnatory. The | Seperation las, J. 
writer thinks emancipation ought to have | 


been gradual. That great injustice was and 
is done to the planters. 
condition of this class is owing to ‘the 
ignorance, filthiness, demoralization and lazi- 
ness of the free negroes,” and not at all to 
the supineness or want of enterprise on the 
part ot their employers. As aremedy for the 
existing evil, he proposes the introduction of 
a coercive system, under which the negro 
may be punished if he will not work, We 
enumerate the principal features in the pro- 
posed system. Ist, Imprisonment, 2nd, 
Coarser food. 3rd, The Treadmill. 4th, Flog- 


That the distressed | 


ledged. 


Donations. Subs. 
| London.—Cooper, Joseph ......... —- 11 0 
Stavey. George ......... —— 440 
| Tottenham—F orster, Josiah ...... —- 3 3 0 
Fox, Samuel ......... 2.2 0 
| Leominster—Southall, Ed. P. 200 
| Southall, Samuel ... 200 
| Basingstohe—Bell, Shepherd...... —— 200 
| Gisbru.—Coning, Aun ...........00. mee: I 0:0 
Exeter.—Hutcheson, Robt., col- 
| lected in Box............ 1 0 6 
Cirencester.—Auxiliary ... 312 0 
ie loo 
ICES ee Ge 
anbury.—Ladies’ Anti-Slavery 

Society............... m—— 5 0 0 
Aberdeen.—Bareclay, Lydia Ann. -——— 1 0 0 
Wigham, Mary......... — «010 0 
Wigham, Barbara .... ——— 0 5 0 
Glenny, Elizabeth ... ——— 0 5 0 
Thompson, J... ——— 0 5 0 
a ee 0 5 0 
Macallan, Eliza ...... 05 0 
Cruickshank, Ann ... On a 

iy Se 05 0 
Robb, Mary ............ 05 06 

Wigham, Anthony ... 010 0 
Cruickshank, Mary . 05 0 
Cheitenham.—Agnew, Miss ...... 10 0 
all, Mrs. .... 1106 

Capper, Mrs............. —— !'10 
Clutterbuck, Miss ——_ 0 0 

Cummings, Mrs. ...... ae ae 
Cammings, Miss M.A. 110 

Yerbury, Miss ......... —— 110 





ging at the cart-tail. Sth, The Pillory. 6th, 
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